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ff  /  might  give  a  tkort  hint  to  an  impartial  tcriter  it  would  he  to  Ml  him  hit  fbu.  If 
precipice  of  tellifV  ”7''  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  .„.c» 

of  great  men,  theg  fall  the  iron  of  the  law;  if  he  MU  them  of  virtues,  when  t^y  have  any,  then  the  mob 

attacks  him  with  slander .  Put  if  he  regards  truth,  Ut  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  ihm  he  may  go  on  fecurlett,’^i}z  Foe. 


he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
MU  the  crimes 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

-  o  ’ 

MR  LOWE’S  BUDGET. 

Last  yefw’s  revenue  amounted  to  69,945,000^.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  69,548, OOOL,  showing  a  nominal  surplus 
of  397,000L  Mr  Lowe  estimates  the  income  of  the 
present  year,  under  existing  taxation,  at  69,595,000L, 
and  the  outlay  at  72,308,000L,  showing  a  deficiency  of 
2  713  COOL  Ugly  as  that  estimate  is,  however,  it  was  | 
expected ;  and,  if  the  deficiency  were  a  necessary  adjunct , 
of  the  reforms  which  have  been  entered  upon,  we  should  ' 
not  have  much  cause  to  grumble.  Abolition  of  army  | 
purchase  is  a  good  thing,  even  at  a  cost  of  600,000Z.  or  ^ 
80  this  year,  and  twice  as  much  next,  and  a  large  sum 
in  each  of  several  years  to  follow.  Our  new  experiment 
in  national  education,  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  likely  to  i 
justify  the  increased  expenditure  of  561, COOL  And  some 
other  work  that  Parliament  has  undertaken,  though 
involving  fresh  outlay,  can  be  justified  on  strict  grounds  ' 
of  economy.  But  at  least  half  of  Mr  Lowe’s  deficiency  : 
will  arise,  not  from  these  reforms,  but  from  the  tinkering  , 
at  army  re-organisation,  which  is  being  entered  upon  as  , 
a  compromise  to  the  Tories  for  abolition  of  purchase. 
We  are  to  have  new  expenses  on  account  of  the  regular 
army,  the  militia,  and  the  volunteers,  without  any  proof ! 
that  England  will  be  stronger  for  the  change.  Through-  ; 
out  the  estimates,  on  which  the  necessities  of  the  Budget 
are  based,  appear  proofs  in  abundance  that,  though  Mr 
Lowe  has  done  something,  and  has  proposed  much,  in  the 
way  of  public  economy,  he  is  by  no  means  the  Chan-  ‘ 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer,  any  more  than  Mr  Gladstone  is  ; 
the  Premier,  whom  England  needs,  if  the  government 
of  the  country  is  to  administered  really  well  and 
cheaply.  Colonel  Gilpin  had  good  reason  for  reminding 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday  night,  of  Mr  , 
Bright’s  remark  that  “  no  Government  deserves  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country  which  is  unable  to  govern  the  i 
country  at  a  less  cost  than  70,000,000/.  a  year.”  But  i 
what  can  be  expected  when,  as  on  Thursday,  all  parties  ' 
in  the  House  join  in  condemning  the  Budget,  and  espe-  | 
cially  its  worst  item ;  yet,  on  a  division  concerning  that ' 
item,  it  is  adopted  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one  ?  It ; 

as  if  we  had  yet  long  to  wait  for  the  time  when  ! 
^rliament  will  really  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  I 
Ways  and  Means  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  har-  : 
monising  economy  and  efficiency.  At  present  each  party  i 
scrambles  for  the  adoption  of  its  own  pet  hobby,  for  the  | 
remission  of  the  tax  that  weighs  most  heavily  upon  its  own  I 
coustituents ;  and  Mr  Fawcett’s  voice  is  like  the  voice  of  j 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  says,  “It  is  not  i 
money ,  but  administrative  efficiency,  that  is  wanted ;  not ! 
a  ovemment  that  will  ask  for  more  money,  but  one 
a  wUl  deal  boldly  and  courageously  with  great 
administrative  questions.”  »  b 

aIf  Lovve  s  last  effort  at  dealing  with  the  administra- 
iJd  to  his  department,  is  very  funny,  if 

fonnH^*^  -D  News  of  yesterday,  it  is  true, 

to  PTni.  ^  poetical  a  subject  that  it  was  forced 

Its  own  opinion  thereon  in  verse : 

From  the  match-boy  to  the  millionaire, 

^  pay  their  share ! 

looks  as  if  neither  match-boy  nor  millionaire  is 


likely  to  be  pleased  with  the  share  assigpicd  to  him.  Tet 
the  millionaires  are  let  off*  very  easily.  If  Mr  Lowe  gjetj 
a  quarter  of  th©  1,020,000/.  that  he  counts  upon  infutnr3 
years,  or  the  300,00W.  immediately,  from  his  shuffling 
of  the  probate,  le^y,  and  succooaion  duties,  he  will  be 
lucky ;  but,  whether  much  or  little,  he  Trill  make  sons 
and  brothers  grumble  much  at  the  higher  per-oontage 
deducted  from  their  inheritances  without  conferring  upon 
more  distant  heirs  any  boons  that  they  will  be  grateful 
for.  These  additional  charges,  moreover,  will  fall  quite 
as  heavily  on  the  middle  cla^s  as  upon  the  millionaires, 
and  the  middle  classes  will  continue,  with  the  better  paid 
working  men  and  the  small  shopkeepers,  to  bear  the 
chief  burden  of  the  income-tax.  Had  Mr  Lowe  carried 
a  little  farther  the  very  simple  discovery  that  5}d.  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  5*2^.,  for  which  he  takes  so 
much  credit  to  himself — had  he  used  the  facilities  which 
this  discovery  affords  for  introducing  a  really  satisfactory 
sliding  scale  of  income-tax,  steadily  augmenting  in  per¬ 
centage,  according  to  the  growth  oi  the  income  taxed,  he 
would  have  done  some  good. 

But  the  worst  feature  in  the  Budget  is  that  about  which 
Mr  Lowe  contrived  to  make  so  many  jokes.  Hating,  un¬ 
less  he  has  lately  changed  his  views,  all  that  is  go^  in 
American  institutions,  he  makes  much  of  his  imitation  of 
the  mischievous  American  fashion  of  taxing  special  in-* 
dastries,  and  he  chooses  his  special  subject  of  taxation 
from  the  most  unfortunate  class.  Had  he  proposed  to 
levy  an  impost  on  jewellery,  or  any  articles  oi  luxury,  on 
sugar  plums,  or  any  articles  of  unwholesome  food,  there 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  his  action.  But 
he  intends  to  lay  a  tax  on  matches.  He  finds  that 
56,000,000,000  wooden  matches  and  4,500,000,000  wax 
lights  and  fusees  are  manufactured  in  this  country  every 
year,  and  he  reckons  that,  by  laving  a  tax  of  ‘005d.  on  the 
former  and  *01d.  on  the  latter,  he  will  raise  a  revenue  of 
550,000/.  His  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  “  the  cost  of 
matches  is  almost  nominal,  and  that  they  are  consequently 
used  in  the  most  reckless  and  dangerous  manner.”  That 
may  be  true,  and  it  may  be  a  wise  thing  to  fine  silly 
people  for  so  using  them.  But  it  is  very  strange 
political  economy  to  fine  all  users  of  matches  for 
the  offence  of  some ;  and  it  is  yet  stranger  political 
economy  to  suppose  that  articles  which  are  used 
wastefully,  because  they  are  very  cheap,  will  be  used  as 
wastefully  when  they  are  much  dearer.  As  Mr  Lowe  is 
fond  of  these  minute  calculations,  he  will  do  well  to 
total  up  the  effects  of  his  match- tax.  We  believe  he 
will  find,  when  all  charges  are  made  for  increased 
capital,  and  the  like,  to  manufacturer  and  retailer,  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  he  is  going  to  impose,  that  the 
price  of  matches  is  trebled  or  quadrupled  ;  and  that 
must  influence  very  seriously  the  quantity  that  will 
made  and  sold.  He  w'ishes  to  influence  the  sale,  in 
order  that  fewer  houses  mav  be  burnt  down ;  does  he 
not  see  that,  just  so  far  as  his  wish  is  realised,  ho  w’ill 
reduce  the  tax  that  he  is  anxious  to  bring  in  ?  His 
impost  on  matches  will  be  far  less  than  550,000/.,  and 
the  trade  will  suffer  considerably ;  the  worst  suflTerers 
being  the  match-boys  in  the  streets.  The  spectacle  of 
our  great  financier  ruining  the  little  wretches  who  now 
honestly  earn  a  few  pence  a-day  by  selling  fusees  is 
edifying. 
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promise,  in  which  the  Parisians  will  rec^re  nearly  all  th 
liberty  they  ask  for,  gain  strength  each  day.  The  chancW 
of  Paris  having  its  own  independence  and  being  allowed 
under  certain  limits,  to  make  its  own  experiments  m 
free  government,  are  at  any  rate  much  greater  than  the 
were  two  or  three  weeks  ago ;  and  if  the  French  are  wiw 
they  will  agree  to  the  demands  of  the  Commnnigtg 
But  if  that  is  done,  and  the  struggle  before  Paria  is 
stayed,  there  seems  to  be  very  feeble  hope  of  any  real 
cessation  of  the  struggle  in  France  at  large.  The  best 
that  can  be  looked  forward  to  is,  that  if  Paris  is  made 
free,  and  other  towns  have  their  own  municipal  rights 
the  country  factions  will  be  split  up  into  so  many  and 
such  insignificant  fractions  that  their  feuds  and  squabbles 
can  cause  no  overwhelming  disaster  to  the  country. 
But  how  long  must  we  wait  for  a  united  Prance  a 
France  in  which  the  national  unity  will  be  intact^ 
whether  it  be  under  one  sole  government  or  divided  into 
many  harmonious  units  ? 


BLASPHEMY  IN  AUSTBALIA. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  in  fomo 
by  which  any  man  who  absented  himself  from  ohumb 
for  a  whole  month  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  20^.  The  Act 
in  question  was  repealed  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  present 
reign,  but  proceedings  were  instituted  under  it  as 
recently  as  1817,  when  Sir  Montague  Burgoyne  was 
indicted  at  the  Bedfordshire  assizes  for  continuously 
refusing  to  attend  the  sermons  of  the  Rector  of  Sutton. 
And  so,  too,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  known 
as  “  blasphemy  ’’ — a  somewhat  wide  term. 


including 

under  it  “all  profene  scoffing  at  the  Scriptures” — ^is  an 
offence  at  common  law,  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and,  also  “  with  such  corpOTal  punish* 
ment  as  to  the  Court  shall  seem  meet^  according  to  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime.’*  We  shall  have  to  thank  the 
District  Court  Judge  of  Parramatta,  Sydney,  if  a  statute 
is  passed  by  which  these  practically  obsolete  penalties 
are  abolished.  Mr  Simpson  is  the  name  of  this  judge, 
and  had  Mr  Judge  Simpson  lived  in  the  days  of  Eldon 
and  Ellenborough,  of  Garrow,  Vicary  Gibbs,  and  Cq)l^, 
he  would  have  won  something  like  saintship  by  prose¬ 
cuting  or  condemning  Home  Tooke,  or  the  Brothers 
Hunt,  or  Cobbett,  or,  it  might  have  been,  even  Mr  Perry, 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  But  even  in  Sydney  Mr  Judge 
Simpson  has  found  a  “  blasphemer  ”  upon  whom  to 
vindicate  the  law. 

Mr  Lorando  Jones,  of  Parramatta,  was  rash  enough, 
some  few  months  ago,  to  controvert  an  itinerant  pre^her, 
who  had  mounted  himself  upon  a  Windsor  chair  in  the 
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Terror.  doubt  he  firmly  belicTes  that  he  has  dis- 
charired  a  painful  duty,  exactly  as  another  gentleman 
thanked  God  “  for  enabling  him  to  do  his  duty,’*  when 
he  cut  off  his  eldest  son  with  a  shilling  for  speaking  in 
an  improper  tone  about  Balaam’s  ass.  The  blame  lies 
in  the  anomalous  condition  of  Ube  common  law,  not  in 
the  anomalous  state  of  mind  of  those  who  administer 
it  Exactly  as  a  magistrate  has  no  resource  but  to 
fine  any  person  who  is  proved  to  have  exercised  his 
ordiuary  calling  on  the  Lord’s  day ;  so,  we  take  it,  even 
Ijord  CWef  Justice  Cockburn  would  have  to  impose  some 
sort  of  penalty  if,  let  us  say,  Mr  Voysey  or  Mr  Moncure 
p.  Conway  were  charged  before  a  Westminster  jury 
with  having  spoken  ^  blasphemously  and  profanely  ”  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  were  found  guilty.  In  other 
words,  a  law  yet  existe,  or — to  speak  more  exactly — 
precedents  exist,  by  which  every  Unitarian  minister  in 
England  is  open  to  an  indictment,  and  by  which  the 
publishers  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  or  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo ' 
^uld,  like  Mr  Isaac  Baton  in  the  year  1812,  be  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months’  imprisonment,  and,  were  a  pillory 
still  in  being,  to  stand  therein  for  two  hours  in  every 
month  until  ihe  expiration  of  the  period  of  confine¬ 
ment.  We  hjwdly  think  it  necessary  to  speak  of  such 
a  state  of  the  law  with  any  measured  terms  of  “  the 
deepest  indignation,”  or  to  attempt  to  show  that  “  the 
question  of  what  is  really  true  and  sacred,  what  is  false 
and  superstitious,  cannot  be  left  to  magistrates  and 
juries  to  answer,  without  sanctioning  persecution.”  If 
we  are  to  have  liberty  of  conscience  at  all,  it  must  be 
complete  and  absolute.  A  law  of  blasphemy  which  re¬ 
gards  the  Bible  as  a  more  sacred  volume  than  is  the 
Apocrypha,  or  which  attaches  to  the  Gospels  an  authority 
that  it  denies  to  the  Pentateuch,  can  never  be  more  than 
a  dead  letter.  There  are,  of  course,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  certain  well-meaning  and  fussy  .people,  a  little 
^ven  to  over-subtlety,  who  think  that  it  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  heterodoxy  and  downright  profanity  ; 
just  as  the  law  holds  that  “  although  to  write  against 
Christianity  in  general  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  the 
Court  will  yet  not  meddle  with  differences '  of  opinion 
upon  controverted  points.”  And  no  doubt  Tom  Paine  is 
to  a  devout  mind  more  annoying  than  is  Strauss,  exactly 
as  Strauss  is  more  annoying  than  is  the  author  of  ‘  Ecce 
Homo.’  But  on  what  principle  the  law  can  condemn 
Paine  while  Strauss  escapes,  it  is  impossible  to  see. 
Even  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  find  it  practically  be¬ 
yond  its  power  to  decide  at  what  precise  point  a  subtle 
difference  of  degree  becomes  a  difference  of  kind,  and 
“  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  a  controverted  point” 
passes  over  into  “an  attack  upon  Christianity.”  The 
law  of  ordinary  libel  is  clear  and  distinct.  Any  “  pub¬ 
lication”  is  a  libel  which  tends  to  bring  the  person 
by  it  assailed  “  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  or  contempt.” 
Either,  then,  the  law  for  profane  and  seditious  libels 
must  be  made  as  intelligible  and  well-defined  as  this,  or 
it  must  remain  a  dead  letter,  or — nianet  sors  Urtia — it 
must  be  done  away  with. 

The  sentence  passed  by  the  zealous  district  judge  of 
Parramatta  will  certainly  be  reversed.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  colonies  extremes  meet,  and  that  while  rufidanism  and 
rowdyism  is  there  at  its  worst,  there  also  is  respectable 
orthodoxy  at  its  keenest  and  bitterest.  But  it  is  hardly 
p  T  f^Gre  is  no  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions 
0  Judge  Simpson,  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  such  a 
^  ^rt  will  uphold  either  a  verdict  or  a  sentence  the  in- 
ju  ice  and  oppression  of  which  would  be  something  to 
^  e  us  despair  of  human  nature  did  they  not  contain 
w  much  that  is  grotesque  and  comic.  Thei'e  can  be,  we 

ou  d  hope,  but  little  doubt  that  both  the  finding  of 
Tn^  questioned  and  the  sentence  of  Mr 

kSimpson  be  disallowed  ;  nay,  more,  it  is  perhaps 
n  possible  that  that  may  happen  to  the  district-judge 
“  T*”*  obscurely  hints  wh4  it 

of  thp  P  ^oing  “  removed  from  the  Commission 
wiHi  .  ^y^^oy  can  hardly  as  yet  be  troubled 

It  is  I'nf  which  is  at  present  haunting  Europe, 

bopoufyk’  much  as  gentlemen  of  Lord  Ellen- 

from  ^  ^  o^hbre  tried  to  suppress  the  ‘  Age  of  Reason,’ 
^ue  behef  that  those  who  read  such  a  book 


.would  of  necessity  become  terrorists  ;  so  a  respectablo 
Gemmn,^  of  the  Hohenzollem- Absolutist  party,  should  be¬ 
lieve  it  his  duty  to  stamp  out  all  communistic  theories  and 
all  historical  criticism.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  bo  wooderod 
at  that  the  Times ^  terrified  a  great  deal  by  the  revolutioa 
iji  Paris,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  it  cares  to  own  by 
Trafalgar-square  meetings,  and  by  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association,  should  maunder  feebly  about  “  infi¬ 
delity,”  and  should  regret  that,  in  an  age  so  unsettled]  as 
the  present,  Mr  Darwin  should  hold  heretical  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  moral  sense,  and  Mr  Jowett  should  forget 
to  tell  us  that  Plato  has  nothing  in  the  *  Republic,*  or 
even  in  the  ‘  Pheedo,’  at  all  comparable  to  the  lessons  to  bo 
extracted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There  will 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  feeble  minds  who,  when  in 
a  minority,  will  deprecate  freedom  of  opinion,  exactly  as, 
were  they  in  a  majority,  they  would  crush  it  out  by  o|K.*n 
persecution.  But  Sydney  is  a  rising  colony,  fidl  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  ;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr 
Judge  Simpson  represents  Australian  opinion,  or  that  tho 
jury  empanneUed  to  try  Mr  Lorando  Jones  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  Australian  intelligence.  And  yet  there  may  bo 
some  truth  in  the  statement  that  at  the  progent  day  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  thought  and  opinion 
are  so  absolutely  free  as  they  are  in  England. 


HAS  GERMANY  PROGRESSED  ? 

Germany  lias  been  unified.  The  empire  has  lieori 
reconstitufm.  The  national  foe  has  been  not  merely 
defeated  but  crushed.  The  darling  dream  of  Gonnan 
patriots  has  met  with  the  most  complete  and  splendid 
realisation.  But  are  the  hopes  of  German  Liberals  ono 
iota  nearer  to  their  fulfilment  ? 

Alsace  and  LoiTaine  have,  we  know,  been  annexed 
amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  conquering  nation,  amid 
the  despair  of  France  and  of  the  hapless  Frenchmen  of 
the  annexed  territories.  The  examples  of  Venetia  and 
similar  countries  had  no  warning  for  victors  intoxicated 
with  the  madness  of  success.  If  a  Johann  Jacoby,  if  a 
great  and  wise  Liberal,  proved  himself  more  truly  great 
and  wise  than  his  unreflecting  compatriots,  tho  prison- 
doors  opened  to  receive  him.  How  triumphant  Germany 
is  prepared  to  govern  her  conquest  may  bo  seen  in  tho 
Bill  now  before  the  Federal  Council  by  which  Alsaco 
and  Lorraine  are  subjected  to  an  absolute  dictatorship 
for  three  years,  and  longer,  we  may  add,  if  need  lie. 
Still  more  significant  of  tho  way  in  which  Prussian 
despotism  is  to  be  made  to  penetrate  the  innermost  life  of 
the  conquered  is  the  resolution  to  keep  even  the  inferior 
offices  of  government  and  public  service,  tax-col  led  ion, 
revenue,  post-office,  etc.,  vacant  for  the  exclusive  appoint¬ 
ment  of  veteran  soldiers  and  sub-officers  of  the  German 
armies.  A  thousand  petty  tyrants  are  prepared  for  tho 
subjected  land,  and  so  little  does  Germany  know  or  caro 
for  the  arts  of  conciliation  that  tho  impolitic  and 
ungenerous  proceeding  hardly  evokes  a  protest  from  tlio 
most  enlightened  Germans. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine,  however,  have  been  appropriattnl 
by  virtue  of  a  principle.  What  used  to  be  German  land 
ought  still  to  be  German  land.  Wo  observe,  indeed, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  reason  thus  take  caro  not  to 
extend  their  historical  survey  to  periods  when  old  Gaul 
stretched  along  the  Rhine  from  the  mountains  of  Helvetia 
to  the  swamps  of  the  Batavi.  Too  accurate  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  own  principle  might  bo  awkward.  Yet, 
accepting  the  comparatively  modern  starting-point  from 
which  Germans  choose  to  date  tho  sanctity  of  pre¬ 
scriptive  claims,  we  might  have  expected  a  little  common 
consistency  at  least.  The  recent  incident  with  rcfereuco 
to  the  Polish  subjects  of  Prussia,  of  which  the  GerTmui 
Reichstag  was  the  scene,  and,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny,^ 
Prince  Bismarck  the  hero,  is  calculated  to  inform  us  how 
superior  “  Geist  und  Bildung  ”  can  bo  to  eommon  con¬ 
sistency.  It  was  with  all  the  grim  facetiousness  of  former 
days  that  the  iron  statesman  begged  to  assure  the  I’olish 
deputies  that  they  belonged  to  no  other  State  and  to  no 
other  nationality  than  the  Prussian ;  “  the  same,  ’  added 
he,  with  condescending  explanation,  “  to  which  I  my^df 
belong.”  Among  the  demoralising  spectacles  of  politics,, 
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ncrhans  no  more  demoralising  spectacle  has  ever  been  V.  All  Germans  hare  a  rij[ht  to  unite  in  association  JV  -J 

™f^  tlmn  the  conscioM  dishonesty  which  invokes  ^ 

preseuKJu  vuau  j  yj  The  liberty  of  religious  belief  and  of  ... 

tbo  principle  of  indefeasible  ^tionality  to  cover  spolia-  societies,  and  the  right  of  prirate  and  public  worshin^.*” 

lion  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  repudiates  it  to  teed.  The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights  irind  *”*!*®' 

cover  spoliation  on  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  of  the  religious  creed.  The  performance  of  civil  and^v*®i 

The  connection  between  an  external  policy  of  brute 

forceandan.internalpolicyofbrateforcc£^,se^»beenof 

the  closest,  if  not  even  the  most  necessaiy,  character,  and  remain  in  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  inrt"t  *  ^ 

An  arrogant  militaryism,  a  reactionary  aristocracy,  can  foundations,  and  funds  set  apart  by  them  for  purposes  of  wonh^ 
be  maintained  by  no  counti^  or  community  without  civil  education,  and  charity.  ‘Pi 

rights  paying  the  penalty.  The  fate  of  France,  forgetting  Englishmen  may  well  ask  with  amazement,  can  it  bn 
freedom  for  glory,  might  have  been  thought  to  convey  possible  that  such  provisions,  without  which  proirrMa 
that  lesson  to  German  Liberals.  But  the  Germans  are  and  civib’sation  must  seem  to  be  hopeless,  w^^!^ 
now  to  be  assisting  anew  at  a  repetition  of  the  folly  that  already  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  ?  With  wh»f 
took  CsEMaarism  for  a  constitution,  and  allowed  the  feelings  will  they  learn  that  the  proposed  amendment 
triumphs  of  Magenta  and  Solforino  to  stand  instead  of  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majoriiy^  ?  The  oddo. 
liberty  of  association,  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  nents  of  reform  grounded  this  opposition  on  the 
opinion,  liberty  of  legislation.  that  the  Catholics  would  obtain  liber^.  We  can  ^rv 

The  comparison  between  the  regenerated  German  well  understand^  that  this  was  not  the  bugb^  wlS 
Empire  and  the  effete  despotism  of  the  Tuileries  might  atfri^ted  the  an^wrats  and  bureaucrats  of  Gernmny 
be  carried  very  far.  As  in  the  palmiest  days  of  M.  which  kept  the  Bismarcks  and  Dalwigks  and  all  the 
Rouher  and  his  fellows,  the  Minifliers  of  new  Germany  other  members  of  the  illiberel  regime  chained  to  their 
are  absolutely  irresponsible  to  the  countir.  A  Federal  places^  till  the  votes  of  their  creatures  allayed  their 
Council  of  governmental  nominees  plays  the  part  of  the  anxieties.  ^  By  the  proposed  amendments,  the  Catholics 
Napoleonic  Senate,  limiting  and  controlling  the  powers  could  obtain  no  liberties  that  every  other  association, 
of  tiie  Reichstag  or  Corps  L6gislatif.  What  that  Reich-  whole  nation,  would  not  share.  Wo  need  seek 

tajf  is,  a  comparison  even  with  the  French  Assembly,  metaphysical  reasons  for  the  enmity  of  Junkerism 

ill  Ji  a  .Aj* _  i  _  _  _  •  naR  'k' y « 


with  the  Arcadians — who  for  eighteen  years,  in  the 
name  of  order,  stifled  freedom — hardly  serves  to 
show.  The  French  Conservative  was  at  least  a  man 
of  refinement,  but  what  has  refinement  to  do  with 
the  ponderous  Junkers  who  impose  the  pretensions  of 
feudalism  on  the  intellect  of  Germany  ?  It  has  been 


and  Officialism.  Some  “  Liberals,**  like  Herr  Marquaid 
Bartli,  supported  the  Government.  Herr  Marquard 
Barth  is  to  obtain  a  Councillorship  at  Leipsic  of  1,200^. 
a  year.  For  the  rest,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the 
journal  of  Sonneman,  the  distinguished  Democrat,  ably 
combats  the  dishonesty  of  the  defences  put  forward  for 


feudalism  on  the  intellect  of  Germany  ?  It  has  been  combats  the  dishonesty  ot  the  defences  put  forward  for 
truly  said  that  the  Reichstag  has  all  the  ingredients  of  a  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

House  of  Lords  in  such  abundance  that  the  formal  “The  Ultramontancs,  forsooth,  have  brought  in  an  amendment 
creation  of  a  hereditary  chamber  would  be  superfluous,  to  obtain  certain  iinperfect  rights,  so  that  they  may  pursue  their 

Out  of  a  total  of  376  members,  no  less  than  US  belong  ""med' wem  ••tpei’fecC  w" 


-  1  1  1  XT  i.  i.  i-Va  XT  1  1  x'U  O  •  ^  S0CUr6Cl  WCFC  lIDpSTlCCty  Wliy  WCTB  thCV  «iiu 

to  the  iSoble  class.  ,wext  to  the  Nobles  come  the  Squire-  perfected?  Imperfect  rights  are  better  than  no  rights  at  all. 
archy,  of  whom  Old  Prussia  alone  returns  79  represen-  And  though  the  Ultramontanes  were  to  enjoy  constitutional 
tatives.  The  retrograde  party  is  thus  in  possession  of  a  rights  in  common  with  the  whole  nation,  would  that  not  be 

comploto  majority.  But,  PorLps  the  wo^t  ™^ns  to  l:ri“an«  “e*  nTneri.herr  "" 
bo  told.  The  history  of  all  constitutions  is  full  of  the  ^  ,  •  •  #  i 

mischiefs  of  a  parliament  of  pensioners  and  salaried  Germany  has  come  out  victorioim  from  her  straggle 
dependents.  The  danger  of  subjecting  the  administrators  with  the  foreign  enemy.  It  is  high  time  for  her  to 
of  tlio  public  justice  to  the  temptations  of  the  political  Prepare  to  greppm  w’db  a  foe  the  more  d^dly  because 


secured  were  "imperfect,”  why  were  they  not  completed  and 
perfected?  Imperfect  rights  are  better  than  no  rights  at  all. 
And  though  the  Ultramontanes  were  to  enjoy  constitutional 
rights  in  common  with  the  whole  nation,  would  that  not  be 
better  than  for  the  whole  nation  to  hare  no  rights,  so  that  the 
Ultramontanes  may  have  none  either? 

Germany  has  come  out  victorious  from  her  straggle 
with  the  foreign  enemy.  It  is  high  time  for  her  to 


arena  has  become  a  truism  of  State.  Yet  no  less  than 
160  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  pensioners  or  officials. 
There  are  38  judges  of  supreme  or  inferior  courts.  From 
Prussia  alone  nearly  40  members  seek  official  advance¬ 
ment  ])y  political  subserviency.  We  seem  to  be  recalling 
tlie  hist  days  of  the  old,  rotten  Irish  Parliament,  with  its 


it  is  domestic.  The  Parliament  is  no  place  for  theology. 
Englishmen,  at  least,  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  flie 
manoeuvre  when  reactionary  politicians  raise  the  cry  of 
“  Church  in  danger !  ”  If  the  Church  is  not  able  to 
take  care  of  itself,  it  is  not  w'orth  being  taken  care 
of.  Liberty  is  the  goal  and  tlie  watchword  of  progress. 


factitious  Ministerial  majorities  of  placemen  and  place-  And  what  the  German  reactionaries  have  just  rejected  is 

hunters,  as  we  study  the  roll  of  the  representatives  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

the  free,  imperial  Fatherland.  In  Great  Britain  it  is,  - 

generally  speaking,  sufficient  for  a  citizen  to  have  de-  -RFPUFqFVT  ATTON  OF  MINORITIES 

served  well  of  the  country,  to  make  him  equally  eligible  in  REPREbENl  AilON  Oh  MlNURlllEb. 

Liverpool  and  in  London.  But  how  thoroughly  in  Ger-  We  heartily  welcome  the  discussion  which  Mr  Hard- 
many  parochial  politics  usurp  the  place  of  any  wider  or  castle  proposes  to  raise  on  the  minority  clauses  of  the 
greater  feelings  is  evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  late  Reform  Bill.  Though  we  cannot  wish  him  success  in 
each  locality  returns  its  own  little  great  man  as  its  his  endeavour  to  repeal  them,  we  cannot  deny  that  a 
member.  None  but  Hessians  come  from  Hesse,  Wur-  good  case  may  be  made  out  against  them.  Dealing  mth 
tembergers  from  Wurtemberg,  Badeners  from  Baden,  but  a  few  of  the  largest  constituencies,  and  that  in  a 
Saxons  from  Saxony,  Hamburgers  from  Hamburg,  most  anomalous  and  incomplete  manner,  they  are  plainly 
Pomeranians  from  Pomerania,  Nassauers  from  Nassau.  marked  for  destruction.  Bom  in  the  Cave  and  chns* 
A  recent  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  German  tened  a  Check  to  Democracy  by  its  sponsors,  the  “  three- 


Party  of  Obstruction  carry  their  opposition  to  the  most 
essential  privileges  of  political  progress  is  afforded  by 
the  rejection  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
attempted  to  bo  introduced  by  the  Catholics  and  ad¬ 
vanced  Liberals.  The  following  is  the  amendment : 

To  insert  between  Articles  I.  and  II.  of  the  Constitution  the 
following  fundamental  rights: 

II.  Every  German  has  the  right  of  freely  expressing  his 
opinions  by  word,  writing,  printing,  and  pictorial  representation. 
The  census  must  not  be  introduced  ;  other  limitations  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  legislative  enactment. 

III.  Offences  committed  by  word,  writing,  printing,  and  pic¬ 
torial  representation  are  punishable  by  the  common  criminal  law. 

IV’^.  All  Germans  are  entitled  to  assemble and  without 
weapons  without  depending  on  the  permission  of  the  authorities. 
'ITiis  en.ictment  is  not  applicable  to  assemblies  in  the  open  air, 
I'or  which  an  authorisation  must  be  obtained. 


cornered  *’  scheme  w'as  unpopular  from  the  beginning. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  tha 
the  endeavour  to  make  popular  representation  more  ^ 
and  complete  should  have  been  presented  to  the  pub 
in  a  reactionary  garb. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system  of  com¬ 
petitive  representation  is  the  very  narrow  choice  ^bic  , 
underit,  is  given  to  the  electors.  Every  attemptem  theirp^ 
to  choose  a  representative  on  any  other  than  the  bre^ 
issues  almost  invariably  results  in  the  return  o 
candidate  of  a  compact  minority.  In  this  wav  not  o  y 
is  individuality  of  opinion  discouraged  in  the 
cbised,  but  men  of  decided  views,  who  scorn  to  eq 
cate,  must  give  way  to  neutral-tint  *0 

system  could  have  been  devised  better  ca  c 
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Drodnce  a  chamber  of  mediocrities,  except,  perhaps,  the 
E  three-cornered  ”  system.  Where  that  obtains  the 
danjrer  of  placing  too  many  candidates  before  the  electors 
is  greatly  increased,  and  thus  one  of  the  worst  defects  of 
the  old  practice  is  aggravated.  When  it  is  added  that 
the  existing  provision  for  the  representation  of  minorities 
is  applicable  only  at  a  ^neral  election,  and  then  only 
to  cOTstituencies  returning  more  than  two  members, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  to  prove  its  inadequacy. 
Condemnation  of  the  bantling  of  Lord  Cairns  and 
Lowe,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
defence  of  the  pre-existing  state  of  affairs.  No  person 
whose  adhesion  to  a  democratic  form  of  government  is 
anything  more  than  a  blind  prejudice  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  system.  It  is  remarkable  that  those 
who  attempt  a  vindication  of  that  system  are  obliged  to 
holster  up  their  case  by  an  attack  on  popular  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Our  contemporary,  the  Daily  News,  pleads  tliat 
the  advocates  of  total  representation  “  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  representation  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
simply  a  means  to  an  end,  that  of  practical  administra¬ 
tion.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  representative 
assembly  only,  but  a  governing  assembly  too.  It  is  not 
a  mirror  in  which  the  nation  may  see  its  face  accurately 
reflected,  but  a  lever  which  has  to  be  used  in  order  to 
overcome  a  certain  resistance  and  do  a  certain  work.*’ 
We  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  is  only  an  indirect 
way  of  saying  that  a  chamber  in  which  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  franchise  are  “  accu¬ 
rately  reflected  ”  would  not  be  the  best  suited  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  work  of  good  government.  What  is  it,  we  may 
ask,  that  has  to  be  done  which  would  not  be  done  by 
the  representatives  of  the  electors  if,  so  far  as  practicable, 
oW  of  them  were  represented  ?  Who  is  it  that  decides 
that  the  process  or  taking  the  opinion  of  the  enfran¬ 
chised  must  be  managed,  not  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
possible  representation  of  their  wishes,  but  so  as  to 
procure  an  assembly  which  shall  “  do  a  certain  work  ’* — 
a  work  which,  therefore,  has  not  received  the  sanction  of 
the  electors  ? 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  much  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  defending  the  general  proposition  that,  if  we  can  so 
arrange  our  electoral  system  as  to  make  the  possession 
of  the  franchise  a  reality  instead  of  a  sham  for  those 
who  do  not  share  the  opinions  of  their  neighbours,  it 
ought  to  be  done.  What  is  more  difficult  is  to  say  how 
this  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  only  plan  at  present 
before  the  public  which  would  attain  the  end  we  have 
in  view  is  that  put  forward  by  Mr  Hare  in  his  work  on 
the  Election  of  Representatives.  If,  however,  Mr  Hare’s 
scheme  were  the  only  possible  practical  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of  complete  representation,  we  might  have 
to  wait  a  century  or  more  before  there  would  be  a  chance 
Its  adoption  in  our  country.  It  would  revolutionise 
the  whole  of  that  valuable  part  of  our  present  system  by 
which  the  returns  are  left  in  the  liands  of  local  authorities, 
and  would  ^ve  over  the  task  of  brining  out  the  results 
of  the  election  to  a  central  office,  which  would  require  a 
steflT  equal  to  that  of  the  Post  Office.  Is  it  likely  that 
he  great  body  of  electors  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
manipulation  of  a  system  of  contingent  voting  by  such  a 
^ntr^  authority  ?  Can  it  not  be  easily  seen,  too,  that 
e  adoption  of  the  Ballot  would  so  far  aggravate  this 
0  jection  as  to  make  it  fatal  ?  We  hold  that  the  system 
0  ^1  returns  and  the  Ballot  are  two  of  the  conditions 
0  he  problem,  and  that  no  plan  is  satisfactory  which 
10  tes  them.  Nothing  should  bo  left  for  a  central 
which  cannot  be  readily  verified  by  out- 

lately  indicated  the  directions  in  which  a 
u  ion  may  be  looked  for  ^and,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
our  important  subject,  we  now  place  before 

-1  .  ^  following  resolutions,  which  form  a  com- 

forth  embodying  the  suggestions  we  then  put 

2!  That  candidates  may  be  nominated  together, 

for  niora or  groups  of  candidates,  may  be  nominated 
8  constituency. 

grjnp  of*candidate8^^^'^  candidate  or  j 

hat  the  votes  given  for|any  group  shall  be  apportioned  be-  j 


tween  such  a  number  of  the  candidates  first  mentioned  on  the 
nomination  paper,  that  each  candidate  shall  receive  not  less  than 
one  six-hnndred-and-fifty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  number 
recorded  at  the  election,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  votM  given  for  anv  group  being  less  than  one  six-hundred- 
and-fifty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  number  recorded  at  the  election, 
the  whole  of  the  votes  given  for  the  group  shall  be  recorded  for 
the  candidate  first  mentioned  on  the  nomination  paper  for  the 
group. 

6.  That  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  candidates  who  poll 
the  highest  total  number  of  votes  in  the  several  constituencies  for 
which  they  were  nominated  be  considered  elected. 

If  the  scheme  set  forth  in  these  resolutions  were 
adopted,  any  body  of  electors  constituting  one  six-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-eighth  part  of  those  who  voted  at  the 
general  election^  could  co-operate  so  as  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  representative  in  Parliament.  It  might  be 
as  well  at  first  to  restrict  the  number  of  constituencies 
for  which  a  candidate  could  be  nominated.  This  could 
afterwards  be  gradually  widened,  till  the  restriction  was 
removed  altogether.  The  local  authorities  would  give 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate,  or  group, 
and  from  these  figures  anybody  who  chose  to  take  the 
trouble  could  ascertain  the  names  of  the  successful  can¬ 
didates.  This  would  also  have  to  be  done  by  some 
central  authority ;  but  the  official  statement  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  anticipated  by  the  press,  and  could  be  readily 
verified. 

The  only  seeming  difficulty  arises  in  cases  of  vacancy 
through  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  the  new  member  should  be  chosen 
by  those  who  voted  for  the  late  member,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  election  of  Baron  Rothschild  in  the  place 
of  Mr  Bell,  by  a  different  body  of  electors.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  done  under  a  system  of  secret  voting  ?  How 
are  we  to  know  who  voted  for  a  certain  member,  when 
their  names  are  hidden  from  us  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Ballot  ?  The  difficulty  would  disappear  at  once, 
if  a  form  of  Ballot  were  adopted  similar  to  that  which  is 
used  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  names  of  those  who 
voted  for  a  certain  candidate  would  be  recoverable. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  notice  might  be  given  that 
all  those  who  had  voted  for  the  deceased  or  resigned, 
and  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  must  send  a  claim  to  that  effect  to  the  returning 
officer.  Those  who  desired  not  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
they  had  voted  for  the  late  member,  might  very  well 
trust  those  who  had  co-operated  with  them  in  electing 
him,  and  who  had  nothing  to  fear  in  openly  saying  so, 
to  send  a  representative  to  Parliament  who  would 
officially  represent  them.  The  fact  that  those  who  had 
sent  in  a  claim  to  vote  at  the  new  election  had  voted  for 
the  late  member  might  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
their  Ballot  papers,  their  papers  alone  being  referred  to, 
and  this  being  done  by  a  properly  constituted  authority. 

In  this  way  the  last  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  personal  representation 
may  be  removed.  We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  the  .time  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
in  England  has  arrived.  But  even  its  opponents 
acknowledge  that  it  “  will  need  one  day  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed.”  We  hope  that  the  adherents  of  the  principle 
of  total  representation  will  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  them  by  Mr  Hardcastle.  It  is  giievous 
to  think  that  the  most  eminent  of  its  advocates — Mr  Mill 
— will  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  How 
long  will  this  disgrace  to  the  advanced  Liberals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  suffered  to  exist  ? 

THE  WESTMEATH  INQUIRY. 

The  Government  is  certainly  to  be  pitied  for  its  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  Westmeath  Inquuy.  Seven  weeks 
ago  it  clamoured  for  a  Secret  Committee  to  consider  the 
alarming  state  of  affairs  in  Westmeath,  to  seek  out  its 
origin,  and  to  suggest  means  of  restrmning  it.  ^  After 
much  badgering,  and  a  painful  exhibition  of  vacillation 
or  incapacity,  the  Government  was  allowed  to  have  half 
its  way.  A  Committee,  not  secret,  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  matters  avowedly  already  known  to  it ;  the 
apparent  purpose  of  this  unusual  proceeding  being  to 
justify  the  Cabinet  in  some  violently  repressive  measures. 
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fatten  on  the  present  crude  inequality  in  the  distrihn- 
tion  of  wealth,  find  themselves  without  a  single  wea*^ 
of  attack.  “  It  can  never  come  to  anything 
sums  up  their  sullen  hostility.  generaUy 

In  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Co-openu 

tive  Congress  of  last  week,  IMr  Auhcron  Herberf 

_ j  A-  xt--  _ 1  j _  .  -m.r., 

The  enemy  to  be  feared  ia  that 

many  a 
^  into 

must  confess  that  there  were  some  amongst  them  who 
had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  co-operation,  and  who 
imagined  that  it  simply  meant  saving  and  gaining.  They 
had  forgotten  that  co-operation  was  to  be  the  great 
of  uplifting  all  the  labour  of  this  country ;  that  it  was 
to  be  the  work  of  evangelisation,  carried  on  by  the 
strongest  and  most  clear-sighted  amongst  them.”  The 
clearest  impression  we  receive  from  a  perusal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  is  that  co-operation  is  not 
regenerating  the  world  of  industry  in  the  miraculous 
way  that  in  the  fervour  of  their  young  enthusiasm  its 
friends  had  expected  of  it.  From  one  delegate  we  hear 
that  “  a  great  obstacle  to  success  is  that  so  many  believe 
in  co-operation  only  as  far  as  they  see  the  dividends* 
and  so  the  higher  blessings  of  the  movement  are  not 
realised.*^  MOjg|  of  the  speakers  make  a  similar  com¬ 
plaint.  The  devoted  apostles  of  co-operation  are  now 
having  their  faith  and  courage  tried  by  the  severest  test. 
They  have  Jilboured  and  led  wisely  and  weU,  but  the 
mass  has  remained  selfish  and  inert.  They  have  formed 
societies,  but  the  majoritv  of  the  members  have  not  felt 
themselves  missionaries  of  a  higher  civilisation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  regarded  co-operation  simply  as  an 
arrangement  whereby  they — the  more  prudent  and  intel¬ 
ligent  workmen — co^d  contrive  to  better  their  circum¬ 
stances,  and  their  zeal  has  stopped  when  their  own  selfish 
interest  has  been  served.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis¬ 
heartening  than  the  opening  statement  in  the  report  of 
the  Central  Board  appointed  at  the  Congress  of  last  year. 
With  a  view  to  advancing  the  cause  of  co-operation  in 
the  various  ways  suggested  by  the  Congress  of  1870, 

It  was  recommended  that  every  co-operative  society  throoghoot 
the  United  Kingdom  should  contribute  at  the  rate  of  not  lew 
than  Id.  per  member,  payable  by  quarterly  instalments  of  one 
farthing.  The  Board,  soon  after  the  appointment,  issued  to  750 
societies  a  printed  report  and  appeal,  to  which  only  174  societiw 
had  responded,  and  even  these  came  in  very  slowly.  The  contf- 
butions  received  to  March  81,  1871,  amounted  to  229f.4a  6d.  With 
this  meagre  revenue  the  Board  had  been  greatly  restricted  in  iti 
powers  for  good,  but  they  had  done  all  that  was  practicable  under 
the  circumstances. 

At  such  evidence  from  the  co-operators  themselves, 
the  disciples  of  the  Comtist  creed  will  rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad,  for  it  points  to  what  they  consider  the 
fatal  weakness  in  the  co-operative  principle.  With  the 
condescension  of  men  w  ho  feel  themselves  exalted  above 
their  fellow  s,  will  they  explain  to  the  humble  pioneers  of 
co-operation  that  they  meant  well,  that,  doubtless,  their 
aspirations  were  noble,  that  their  architectural  desi^ 
may  even  have  been  perfect,  but  that  the  materials  for 
the  structure  were  wanting  ;  that  they  thought  to  rear  a 
magnificent  palace  of  marble,  but  have  found  th^  th^ 


The  immediate  effect  of  this  proceeding  in  England  was 
ft  perceptible  weakening  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  influence 
over  some  of  his  friends ;  and  its  immediate  effect  in 
In’lantl  was  an  increase  of  disaffection  and  growth  of 
the  evils  that  it  was  proposed  to  cure.  Yet  the  public 
waited  w^itli  patience,  hoping  against  hope  that  some 
good  would  come  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  yet  possible 
to  hope,  for  Mr  Gladstone  announced  on  Tuesday  evening 
that  lie  had  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject;  and, 
when  he  has  time  to  do  so,  we  may  have  to  congratulate 
him  on  something  like  a  renewal  of  that  wisdom  in  the 
treatment  of  Irish  affairs  for  which  he  was  conspicuous 
two  yc‘ai’8  ago. 

Yet  that  announcement  that  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  on  Tuesday  was  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  sur¬ 
prises  that  he  is  fond  of.  When  the  Committee  was 
appointed,  the  Government  was  eager  for  immediate 
action.  Tlie  Committee  has  been  chosen,  and  has  had 
eight  days’  sittings,  and  has  reported  that  such  a  thing 
ns  Bibbonism  exists,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo  eradicated. 
Those  wise  utterances  are  supported  by  the  copious  evi¬ 
dence  of  fourteen  witnesses,  but  in  the  evidence  there  is 
hardly  anything  that  we  have  not  heard  before.  Out  of 
the  fourt^n  witnesses,  no  fewer  than  eleven  were  magis¬ 
trates  and  officials,  who  would  willingly  have  told  the 
Government  all  they  had  to  tell  at  any  time  if  they  had 
been  requested  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  it  came  out  in 
cross-examination,  the  witnesses  had  told  the  same  story 
several  times  at  Dublin  Castle  within  the  past  six  months. 
I’he  Marquis  of  Hartington,  indeed,  professed  to  be  in 
possession  of  full  information  when  he  asked  the  House 
of  Commons  to  assent  to  the  Select  Committee,  and  the 
substance  of  the  Report  had  been  laid  before  the  public  in 
ft  more  or  less  perfect  form  by 'two  newspapers  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  ago.  At  that  time  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton  announced  that  the  reports  were,  to  some  extent, 
inaccurate,  and  the  public  was  asked  to  suspend  its 


referred  to  the  fact  that  the  real  danger  to  co-operiiivil 
is  not  from  without.  The  enemy  to  be  feared  is  that 
“  old-world  selfishness  ”  which  has  strangled  so 
noble  cause.  “  He  was  afraid  that  if  they  looked  iLUj 
the  histo^  of  co-operation  and  its  position  to-day,  they 
must  confess  that  there  were  some  amonerst  th^m 
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of  the  fruits  to  be  expected  from  such  a  marriage.  But 
the  unions  give  little  encouragement,  and  seem  to 
prefer  their  single  barrenness. 

^  The  cause  that  hinders  the  independent  rise  and 
read  of  co-operative  association  is  not  far  to  seek.  A 
Wher  order  of  individual  intelligence  and  business 


During  the  previous  years  only  once  had  profits  reached 
10  per  cent.,  and  twice  they  had  been  only  5  per  cent. 


<5apacity,  together  with  a  more  patient  zeal,  and  more 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  is  required 
for  the  success  of  co-operative  enterprise  than  for  the 
organised  warfare  of  unionism.  The  chief  object  of  the 
Jons— to  raise  wages — is  simple  and  direct ;  and  the 
ranks  of  the  army  are  held  together  by  the  ever-present 
sense  of  a  common  enemy,  helped  by  a  sentiment  of  loyalty 
towards  their  recognised  leaders.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  we  think,  that  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people  advances  these  trade  organisations 
will  pass  into  co-operative  associations.  But  the  time  is 
not  yet  come.  And  it  is  questionable  whether,  with  their 
thoughts  absorbed  in  the  question  of  wages,  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  experiment  on  the  part  of  unionists  would  proye  a 
success.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  obyiously  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  them,  in  carrying  out  their  present 
policy  of  extorting  from  their  employers  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  share  of  the  joint  produce  of  labour  and  capital,  to 
.be  so  connected  with  co-operative  societies  in  their 
respective  trades  as  to  be  able  to  support  each  demand 
for  a  “  rise  ”  of  wages  by  an  accurate  and  trustworthy 
statement  of  the  prosperity  of  the  trade.  In  this  way, 
by  avoiding  ill-timed  demands,  and  supplying  to  arbitra¬ 
tors  data  on  which  to  form  their  judgments,  they  would 
go  far  to  render  obsolete  the  terrible  contests  which,  like 
-great  strokes  of  national  apoplexy,  from  time  to  time 
paralyse  our  industrial  activity,  and  rouse  those  angry, 
savage  passions  so  hostile  to  the  growth  of  social  sym¬ 
pathy  and  universal  love. 

•  Tet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  unions  have  been, 
in  many  ways,  the  pioneers  of  co-operation.  Not  only 
have  they  done  good  service  in  training  working  men  to 

•  hold  together  and  act  collectively,  but  they  are  forcing  on 
unwilling  capitalists  the  painful  conviction  that  theiy 
day*of  granny  is  well-nigh  done,  and  are  driving  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour  to  seek  refuge  in  industrial  partnerships 
with  their  work-people.  It  had  been  long  established  I 
that  trade-unions  were  necessary  to  enable  working  men 

.  to  make  a  fair  bargain  with  their  employers ;  but 
only  recently  have  political  economists  discovered  that 
the  hitherto  received  doctrine  of  the  wage-law  must  be 
largely  modified.  Indeed  the  unions  are  now  encouraged 
by  the  assurance  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  our  time  that 
by  a  complete  organisation  of  labour,  joining  trade 
to  trade,  and  country  to  country,  they  may  force  up 
wages  till  the  profits  of  capitalists  are  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  with  which  they  will  be  able  or  willing 
to  remain  employers  of  labour.  Thus  the  sons  of  toil  have 
it  in  their  power  to  turn  the  tables  on  their  employers, 
and  to  secure  for  themselves  the  lion-share  of  the  produce. 
The  master-class  have  had  a  long  innings,  but  the  tide 
that  will  sweep  them  away  is  already  beginning  to  rise. 
Even  now  they  are  growing  weary  of  the  fight  in  which 
y^r  by  year  they  are  more  certain  to  be  worsted.  With 
the  true  instinct  of  men  of  business,  the  more  shrewd  and 

•  liberal-minded  of  them  are  already  making  a  virtue  of 
n^ssity,  and  ranging  themselves  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  winning  side.  There  are  many  instances  of  the  co¬ 
partnerships  which  masters  are  finding  it  well  to  form 
J^th  their  own  work-people,  the  best  known  example 
being  that  of  Messrs  Briggs,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  the  Methley 

ollieries,  near  Leeds,  .^ter  twelve  years  of  hot  civil 
"w^  with  his  workmen,  in  which  he  fought  with  a  vigour 
fifi  determination  that  earned  for  him  the 

e  of  ‘  prince  of  devils,’^  Mr  Briggs  resolved  in  despair 
re  inquish  his  business;  but  was  persuaded  by  one  of 
18  sons  to^  try  the  experiment  of  a  co-partnership  with 
A  V  In  1865  the  business  was  transferred  to 

'  joint-stock  company,  one  third  of  the 

feafn  *  ‘^^ng  offered  to  the  workmen.  The  most  important 
thft  ^  arrangement  was,  that  whenever 

should  exceed  10  per  cent,  all  the 
^onld  receive  among  them  one-half  of  such 
profit  as  a  per-centage  on  their  respective  earnings. 


10  per  cent.,  and  twice  they  had  been  only  5  per  cent. 
Under  the  new  system  the  profits  were  at  the  end  of  the 
first  twelve  months  14  per  cent. ;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  16  per  cent. ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  17  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  the  moral  change  it  will  be  enough  to 
quote  Mr  Briggs’s  own  words.  “  Our  village,”  he 
says,  “  has  been  transformed  from  a  hot-bed  of  strife  and 
ill-feeling  between  employers  and  employed  into  a  model 
of  peace  and  good-will.” 

To  the  spread  of  such  co-partnerships  must  wo  look  for 
the  more  immediate  solution  of  the  labour  question. 


Accordingly,  we  hear  with  much  pleasure  that  the  great 
“  iron  lords^’  of  Glasgow,  the  Messrs  Baird,  of  Gartsherrie, 


who  employ  9,000  men  and  boys,  are  about  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  giving  every  employe  an  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  business;  also  that  a  similar  resolution  has 
been  come  to  by  the  Messrs  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  the 
celebrated  iron  ship-builders  and  marine  engine-makers. 
In  proportion  as  working  men  knit  themselves  together 
in  well-organised  unions  will  capitalists  be  urged  to  seek 
such  co-partnerships  and  to  concede  to  labour  a  larger 
share  of  the  profits.  One  firm  has  already  gone  the 
length  of  claiming  for  capital  only  the  market  rate  of 
interest,  all  excess  profit  being  shared  writh  the  work¬ 
people.  It  is  wortn  noting  that  one  important  effect 
of  these  industrial  partnerships  will  be,  that  they  will 
compel  the  purely  co-operative  societies  to  keep  well 
up  to  their  principle.  For,  if  they  cease  to  give  every 
workman  a  partner’s  interest  in  the  business,  and  de¬ 
generate  into  mere  joint-stock  companies,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  co-partnerships 
which  secure  the  economy  of  co-operation,  and  add  to  it 
the  greater  efficience  of  individual  personal  direction. 

While  the  dark  mutterings  of  the  discontented  millions 
in  this  and  other  countries  are  daily  reaching  our  ears 
like  theT  growl  of  distant  thunder,  we  may  find  comfort 
in  calling  to  mind  the  opinion  of  Mr  Mill  concerning  the 
mode  in  which,  in  ih©  department  of  ihuUstiy,  “  the  best 
aspirations  of  the  democratic  spirit  ”  are  to  be  realised* 
The  present  antagonism  of  classes  is  to  pass  into  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  the  future  “  without  violence 
or  spoliation,  or  even  any  sudden  disturbance  of  existing 
habits  and  expectations.”  As  the  progressive  movement 
advances,  Mr  Mill  thinks  that,  rather  than  continue  the 
old  struggle  w  ith  only  the  worst  description  of  work¬ 
people,  the  best  having  been  absorbed  in  co-operative 
enterprise,  capitalists  will  prefer  to  lend  their  funds  to 
the  associations  for  what  interest  they  can  get,  and  may, 
at  last,  be  pereuaded  ‘‘  even  to  exchange  their  capital  for 
terminable  annuities.”  At  least,  in  some  such  way  does 
Mr  Mill  anticipate  for  the  princes  of  the  present  regime 
a  quiet  and  natural  death  in  the  arms  of  co-operation. 


POPPING  THE  QUESTION. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  popping  the  question 
should  make  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  moments  of 
a  man’s  life.  Even  when  his  feelings  are  not  powerfully 
stirred,  and  his  chief  object  is  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
woman  w'hose  merits,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  will  add  to 
his  self-importance,  a  refusal  cuts  his  vanity  to  the 
quick.  If  w’orthier  motives  urge  him  on,  failure  is  a 
still  keener  disappointment.  He  is  taught,  in  a  very 
emphatic  way,  that  there  is  at  least  one  person  in  the 
world  who  thinks  less  highly  of  him  than  he  does  of 
himself.  Hence  the  supreme  hour  of  his  distress  is 
woman’s  one  opportunity.  However  much  he  may  exer¬ 
cise  dictatorial  authority  over  her  afterwards,  he  is,  for 
the  time,  completely  in  her  power.  If  marriage  is  a  sort 
of  servitude  for  woman,  she  has,  at  all  events,  the  choice 
of  a  master.  Indeed,  the  power  of  rejection  must  con¬ 
vince  the  lord  of  the  creation  that  w^oman  is  not  even 
half  a  slave.  It  implies  an  emancipation  from  her  male 
relatives,  who  are  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  her  without 
her  consent.  As  history  teaches  us  that  the  severity  of 
the  husband’s  rule  generally  goes  along  with  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  father,  the  liberation  of  woman  from  the 
thraldom  of  her  parents  ought  to  warn  her  suitor  that 
she  will  not  be  a  slave  to  her  husband.  When  the 
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daughter  was  sold  by  her  father,  she  had  no  voice  in  the 
selection  of  her  purchaser,  except  such  as  the  affection  of 
her  fiither  allowed.  But  now  the  sexes  are  much  more 
on  a  level,  and  the  ethical  tone  of  the  age  (we  do  not 
speak  of  the  law,  which  always  is  behind)  is  against 
toting  women  as  inferiors. 

If  the  emancipation  of  women  were  complete,  if  perfect 
equality  were  established  between  husband  and  wife  by 
the  law,  as  it  is  already  by  the  best  moral  instincts, 
would  it  affect  the  interesting  subject  of  popping  the 
question  ?  Or  would  the  initiative  remain,  as  hitherto, 
with  the  male?  There  are  of  course  many  whose 
opinions  and  sentiments  are  so  entirely  fashioned  by 
custom,  that  the  mere  discussion  of  such  a  question 
may  appear  absurd  and  offensive,  but  they  should 
not  object  to  consider  the  rational  ground  upon 
which  their  opinions  can  be  defended.  One  circum¬ 
stance  alone,  in  the  pi'esent  state  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes,  is  almost  decisive.  Marriage,  generally 
speaking,  has  a  pecuniary  value  to  women.  To  many  it 
is  the  sole  means  of  livelihood.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
indelicate  for  women  to  propose  to  men,  because  they 
would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  sinister 
motives.  They  would  be  accused  of  mercenary  inten¬ 
tions,  and  of  profaning  the  holy  temple  of  matrimony  by 
bringing  into  it  the  money-changers.  The  money¬ 
changers  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  be  alto¬ 
gether  driven  out,  but  their  presence  is  felt  as  a  skeleton 
at  a  feast,  as  an  ugly  fact  to  be  kept  out  of  sight.  This 
is  the  way  society  proceeds.  When  it  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  sepulchre,  it  puts  on  white  paint.  When  it  cannot 
destroy  the  carrion,  it  hides  its  head  in  the  sand.  Thus 
a  mercenary  element  in  marriage  is  felt  as  degrading : 
it  nevertheless  cannot  be  expell^ ;  it  is  therefore  ignor^. 
All  etiquette  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  does 
not  exist.  But  if  a  woman  in  needy  circumstances  were 
permitted  to  send  round  circulars  to  her  rich  friends 
acquainting  them  with  her  qualifications  for  matrimony 
and  her  readiness  to  enter  it,  the  polite  fiction  could  not 
be  kept  up.  The  male  prerogative  of  popping  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  accordingly  bo  traced  to  the  pecuniary  responsi¬ 
bilities  it  may  entail. 

The  accuracy  of  this  reasoning  can  be  tested.  In  the 
case  of  one  woman  only  is  the  position  of  the  husband, 
by  law,  inferior  to  that  of  the  wife.  The  Queen  stands 
pre-eminent  as  an  instance  of  a  woman  taking  nothing 
by  marriage.  The  usual  situation  of  the  parties  is  there¬ 
fore  reversed.  It  is  the  husband,  not  the  wife,  that 
obtains  an  advantage  by  marriage.  If  we  have  reasoned 
correctly,  it  would  be  indelicate  for  a  man  to  ask  the 
Queen  in  marriage,  just  as  in  other  cases  it  would  be 
indelicate  for  women  to  ask  men.  Now  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that,  in  this  case,  etiquette  prescribes  that  the  Queen 
shall  pop  the  question.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
same  rule  applies  to  Princesses,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  a  reply  to  congratulations  offered  on  the  late 
marriage  was  made  by  the  Princess  Louise  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Great  is  Sex,  but 
gp^eater  still  is  Rank. 

There  are  some  to  whom  this  explanation  of  the  male 
prerogative  will  not  bo  satisfactory,  in  whose  eyes  the 
glorious  privilege  of  the  Queen  will  appear  a  disagreeable 
anomaly,  though  it  may  bo  excusable  in 


where  more  tnan  in  love  anaire  is  tne  oimcult  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  precious.  Without  some  assistance 
from  the  arts  of  coquetry;  love  seldom  rises  to  fever-heat 
On  the  other  hand,  some  men  are  so  complaisant  that 
they  could  not  refuse  to  marry  a  woman  who  fell  in  love 
with  them,  if  they  had  not  already  lost  their  hearfs 


The  same  frailty  that  turns  off  some,  attracts  others* 
and  there  are  many  instances  where  women  by  the  per¬ 
severance  of  their  love  have  won  the  hands  of  men,  even 
when  they  have  failed  to  subjugate  their  hearts. 

The  notion  that  woman’s  love  is,  or  rather  ought  to 
be,  responsive  is  somewhat  unfair.  The  minds  of 
women  are  more  occupied  with  marriage  and  its  pre¬ 
liminaries  than  men’s ;  they  have  no  great  competing 
interests.  Men,  as  a  rule,  have  so  many  sources  of 
pleasure  and  employment,  that  the  love-hunger  does  not 
prey  upon  them.  The  whole  education  of  women  ig 
more  emotional.  They  delight  more  in  poetry,  or 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  in  novels, — reading  of  a  highly 
inflammatory  description.  Young  ladies  are  excited  by 
highly  overdrawn  pictures  of  pre-connubial  felicity ;  no 
pleasure  is  thought  worthy  of  comparison  with  love. 
Novelists,  with  an  eye  to  profits,  harp  on  the  same  theme, 
because  they  know  it  is  so  much  easier  to  excite  interest 
upon  that  subject  than  upon  any  other ;  and  girls  read  till 
their  poor  nerves  become  either  morbidly  sensitive  or  hope¬ 
lessly  benumbed.  Yet  so  inconsistent  is  society,  that  while 
permitting  and  even  encouraging  the  perusal  of  novels, 
it  condemns  the  unlucky  girls  who  attempt  to  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  so  assiduously  instilled  into  them. 
Girls  are  educated  in  a  manner  highly  calculated  to 
inflame  their  passions,  and  yet  are  told  it  is  their  first 
duty  to  keep  them  sternly  repressed  in  a  box,  until  some 
one  is  good  enough  to  come  with  a  key.  We  8uiq)ect, 
however,  that  society  is  not  guilty  of  inconsistency,  but 
of  cruelty.  It  takes  the  right  means  to  the  end  in  view, 
,and  it  does  not  scruple  about  the  painfulness  of  the 
means.  It  adopts  the  sort  of  education  to  fit  women  for 
any  man  who  may  turn  up ;  love-hunger  is  artificially 
stimulated,  so  that  they  may  be  glad  to  love  anybody. 
Considering  the  dearth  of  men  in  the  matrimonial 
market,  there  is  a  cruel  shrewdness  in  this  policy. 
Society  may,  in  fact,  be  compared  to  a  manufacturer  of 
champagne.  He  purposely  contrives  to  generate  more 
gas  in  the  bottles  than  many  of  them  can  stand,  but 
he  does  not  mind  a  few  breakages,  provided  thow 
he  manages  to  sell  are  full  of  life  when  the  cork  is 
withdrawn. 

Such  observations  may  be  true,  but  they  will  have  no 
effect.  So  long  as  girls  have  no  means  of  living,  but 
maiTiage,  so  long  will  they  be  trained  in  the  way  supposed 
to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  men  they  are  likely  to  meet. 
In  some  circles,  religion,  in  others,  the  opposite,  will  be 
cultivated;  and  so  of  other  thin^.  Until  marria^ 
ceases  to  have  a  pecuniary  attraction  for  women,  thw 
training  will  have  no  object  in  view  but  to  p^per  the 
superficial  caprices  of  men.  Vanity,  as  being  most 


a  person  of  her 
exalted  rank.  They  will  point  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
show,  as  a  nearly  universal  rule,  that  the  male  seeks  the 
female,  and  they  will  declare  that  the  prerogative  of 
popping  the  question  springs  from  an  ineradicable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  constitution  of  the  sexes.  Nay,  they  will 
even  say  that  the  love  of  woman  is  essentially  responsive ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  gratitude.  If  the  woman  falls  in 
love  first,  she  is,  in  their  eyes,  guilty  almost  of  a  crime. 
The  simile  they  delight  to  employ,  of  a  plant  whose 
tendrils  cling  for  support,  implies  the  same  theory, 
for  the  power  of  climbing  cannot  actively  be  called 
forth  until  there  is  something  round  which  to  climb.  A 
woman  ought  to  wait  until  she  is  asked,  and  she  ought 
not  to  love  until  she  is  loved.  If  this  were  stated 
m^ly  as  a  rule  of  prudence  to  guide  young  ladies,  no 
objection  could  be  taken  to  it.  Women  incur  a  greater 
rto  by  taking  the  first  step.  Unless  they  adroitly 
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r  blooms  perfectly  unless  when  it  is  of  spontaneous 
If  the  spontaneity  is  reciprocal,  as  when 
Smeo  and  Juliet  simultaneously  give  way,  the  question 
needs  popping.  The  anxiety  connected  with  that 
ritical  stage  may,  in  chemical  language,  be  described  as 
.  imperfect  combustion.  When  two  bodies 

J^b  a  high  temperature,  they  fuse  themselves  without 
much  assistance. 

Thb  Debts  op  the  Nations.— A  mass  of  valuable 
statistics  relating  to  the  National  Debts  of  the  world  is 
to  be  found  in  a  small  volume  that  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr  R.  Dudley  Baxter.  It  appears  that  out  of 
fifty-two  civilised  states  and  considerable  colonies  in  the 
world  there  are  only  three  small  states  entirely  free 
from  debt,— Servia  in  Europe,  Bolivia  in  .^erica,  and 
Liberia  in  Africa.  The  example  of  these  trifling  princi¬ 
palities  might  have  little  effect  on  public  opinion,  but 
Sbe  present  financial  position  and  the  immediate  prospects 
of  the  new  German  Empire  are  almost  certain  to  influence 
the  policy  of  every  great  nation  in  the  world.  Mr 
Baxter  reminds  us  that  the  German  Empire  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  practically  almost  free  from  debt,  and 
^at  it  will  shortly  **  possess  great  surplus  funds  and 
state  property  for  the  relief  of  taxation  and  for  use  in 
war.”  In  1870,  the  total  aggregate  debts  of  the  states 
now  embraced  in  the  German  Empire  only  amounted 
to  170,900,000/.,  including  the  loans  contracted  by 
the  German  Confederation  in  1867,  and  in  July  and 
December  last  year,  which  amount^  to  26,600,000/. ; 
bat  upwards  of  68,000,000/.  of  this  sum  have  been 
invested  in  railways  and  public  works,  which  yield 
a  revenue  instead  of  entailing  a  charge.  In  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  other  states,  the  net  receipts  of  the  railways 
and  the  profit  derived  from  the  working  of  the  public 
mines  and  iron-works  (exclusive  of  the  domains  and 
forests)  balance  the  interest  of  the  debt.  The  French 
payments  will  enable  the  German  Empire  to  cancel  a 
large  portion,  or  it  may  be  the  whole,  of  the  unremu- 
nemtive  debt,  which  only  amounts  to  102,600,000/. ;  or 
they  may  be  accumulated  in  investments.  In  1870 
the  debt  of  France  amounted  to  650,000,000/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  18,600,000/.,  but  Mr  Baxter  cal¬ 
culates  that,  if  she  discharges  the  obligations  she  has 
undertaken,  and  succeeds  in  raising  the  sums  necessary 
to  meet  her  foreign  and  home  liabilities,  she  will  have 
a  debt  of  from  1,000,000,000/.  to  1,100,000,000/.,  en¬ 
tailing  an  annual  charge  of  something  like  40,000,000/. 
Yet  this  does  not  measure  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  that 
France  has  sustained.  Years  will  probably  elapse  before 
the  annual  income  of  France  will  reach  its  former  amount 
of  800,000,000/.,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  loss  of 
the  manufacturing  district  of  Alsace,  and  the  German¬ 
speaking  portion  of  Lorraine,  may  never  be  recovered  or 
compensated.  The  total  debt  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1869-70,  amounted  to  963,487,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  32,470,000/.,  and  of  this  enormous  sum,  no  less 
iTJ?  ®^»7CK),000/.  stands  against  Great  Britain,  and 
103,000,0(W/.  against  British  India.  Regarding  the  debt 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr  Baxter  has  no  new 
mformation  to  impart.  In  little  more  than  five  years  the 
Republic  has  reduced  its  debt  nearly 
0,000,000/.,  and  “  whereas  the  annual  charge  in  1865 
sterling  more  than  that  of  England,  in 
/O  it  was  one  million  less.**  Thus  not  only  is  Ger- 
many  nearly  free  from  the  burden  of  national  debt,  but 
e  people  of  the  “  United  States  have  taken  up  the  idea 
paying  off*  their  debt  with  the  pertinacity  with  which 
ey  embrace  all  ideas  tending  to  the  greatness  pf  their 
Tiaf aided  by  an  extraordinary  rate  of 

diminish  the  pressure  of 
of  1  °  j  If*  treble,  the  diminution  of  that 

fatnrl^^  XI-  Cl®r“aany  and  the  United  States  will  in 
and  ^  &**®ftt  industrial  competitors  of  England, 

in  thft  ^rowing  off*  their  burdens  to  lighten  them 
Lowp  Ought  not  England  to  do  likewise  ?  Mr 
1868 .  W  X  thrown  off  £10,468,728  since 

*auch  e^t  ^  reduction  is  too  slow  to  produce 


CORRIl§PQ|ipENC3E. 

'  LIVE  PEERAGES. 

^  Sir,— Allow^  me  to  correct  an  error  in  the  history  of  the 
impor^nt  subj^t  of  life  peerages,  contained  in  the  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  last  Saturday  Review.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  law  lor^  in  1856 
was  against  the  creation  of  a  life  peerage.  That  was  not  so. 
^rd  Gran  worth,  who  ordered  the  patent,  and  Lord  Wensley- 
dale,  who  accepted  it,  and  was  prepared  to  insist  upon  hia 
right  to  sit  under  it,  were  equally,  of  course,  convinced  of  its 
validity,  Loid  Campbell  and  Lord  Brougham,  though  they 
spoke  against  it  in  the  debate,  were  really  in  favour  of  it. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  bis  *  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,*  wrote : 
**  The^  Crown  might  certainly  grant  a  peerage  for  life,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  prerogative  might  be  usefully  exercised  ** 
(Yol.  VII.,  p.  683).  Lord  Campbell,  also,  in  hia  latest  work, 
declared  that  the  Lords  had  no  authority  to  order  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  peerage,  unless  it  was  referred  to  them  by  the 
Crown  (VoL  VIII.,  p.  377) ;  to  that  the  opposition  he  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  raised  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  unconstitutional 
as  well  as  unfounded.  So  as  to  Lord  Brougham  :  he,  in  his 
last  work  on  ‘The  British  Constitution,*  deli  irately  declared 
that  the  power  exists  of  creating  peers  for  life  (Works,  Vol. 
XL,  p.  268)  i  and  he  points  out  that  twenty-six  prelates 
enjoy  these  peen^es  only  for  life,  as  well  as  twenty-eight 
Irish  and  sixteen  ^otch  peers.  Thus,  then,  four  of  the  law 
lords  have  left  on  recora  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  I^rd  Lyndhurst  did  not  dispute  its  legality  ;  and 
out  of  the  six,  only  one,  Lord  St  Leonard’s,  ventured  to  do 
so  ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  majority  of  the  law  lords  were  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  I  am,  &c., 

The  Author  or  the  Article  in  ‘Fraser.* 

THE  decline  or  THE  ‘TIMES.* 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  of  last  week  on  the  bearing  of  the 
Timet  towards  Ireland,  as  shown  by  the  Irish  correspondence 
of  that  journal,  you  omitted  to  notice  a  constant  practice 
which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  severe  reprobation.  1  mean, 
the  diligent  picking  up  of  every  piece  of  scurrility  and  mis¬ 
chievous  misrepresentation  to  be  tound  in  the  Irish  prints,  or 
listened  to  at  some  obscure  assembly,  and  giving  a  world¬ 
wide  circulation  and  importance  to  the  perilous  stuff  which, 
but  for  such  impolitic,  not  to  say  criminal,  introduction  by 
the  Timetf  would  never  have  travelled  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  scene  of  action.  For  many  years  I  have  observed  the 
unpatriotic  ti*eatment  of  Irish  affairs  by  the  Times,  to 
which  you  have  so  opportunely  called  the  attention  of  your 
readers.  I  am,  &c., 

A  Surscriber  of  Half  a  Century. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

FRANCE. 

April  14. — The  National  Assembly  passed  the  Municipal  Bill  by 
499  votes  to  18. 

April  16.— Deputies  were  elected  in  Paris  to  supply  the  many 
vacancies  in  the  Commune.  Very  few  votes  were  given. 

April  17. — The  Chateau  de  ^con,  between  Courbevoie  and 
Asni^res,  was  taken  from  the  Paris  troops  by  a  Versailles  force, 
under  Colonel  Davonst,  200  prisoners  being  taken. 

April  18. — ^The  Versailles  troops  pressed  on  to  Asnibres,  the 
Communists  being  driven  back  with  great  loss.  According  to  the 
Times'  correspondent ;  For  a  short  time  they  evacuated  in  a 
panic  even  the  ground  near  the  railway  bridge  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine ;  but  they  were  rallied  bv  General  Dombrowski,  and 
induced  to  reoccupy  it.  They  did  not  attempt,  however,  to 
recross  the  river,  and  the  bridge  of  boats  still  remains  broken. 
They  were,  up  to  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  in  possession  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  ^ine,  but  their  position  was  being  strongly 
attacked  by  both  cannon  and  musketry,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  giving  way.  No  reinforcements  were  coming 
up,  and  the  troops,  tired  and  exposed  to  a  fusillade  in  flank  when¬ 
ever  they  were  not  under  cover  of  the  houses  lining  the  road, 
were  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.” 

April  20. — The  flghting,  which  had  lasted  through  the  previous 
day,  was  still  continued.  It  was  reported  in  a  Reuter’s  telegram  : 
“The  Versailles  army  has  consolidated  its  position  at  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Neuilly  Bridge  by  reinforcements  of  artillery, 
and  it  is  now  in  a  position  to  pour  a  raking  fire  down  the  two 
chief  streets  of  the  village.  The  Federalists  are  defending 
great  tenacity  a  barricade  which  they  have  erected  opposite  the 
work  conquered  by  the  Versailles  troops.  The  battenw  at  the 
Maillot  Gate  and  Ternes  Bastions  fire  without  c^ing^rincipally 
with  the  object  of  arresting  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  Courbevoie. 
The  guns  in  the  Levallois  Cemetery  are  cannonading  the  Asnieres 
railway  station,  where  the  Versailles  troops  are  strongly  en- 
trenched.  The  latter  do  Dot  occupy  the  village  of  Asnieres,  but 
keep  to  the  Colombes  Wood,  and  seek  to  draw  the  Federalists  in 
that  direction.  Alon*  the  whole  line  Irom  Aenihree  to  Ne^;r  the 
FederalUu  are  greatl,  tried  by  the  Versailles  fire.  It  is  beUeved 
that  the  moment  for  a  decisive  engagement  is  close  at  hand.  Ino 
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•Maillot  Gate  and  the  rrmparfs  on  each  side  are  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  Temcs  district  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  are  suffering  a 
terrible  bombardment,  and  the  number  of  victims  among  the 
civilian  population  is  considerable.” 

GERMANY  r  ,  .  t.  .v  *  u 

•  April  W.-^jyr  DcJiKhgcr  was  excommunicated  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of'  Munich. 

TURKEY; 

.  April  18.— Omer  Pasha  died  at  Constantinople.  He  was  bom 
in  1806  at  Plaski,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Ognlin,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic.  He  entered  the  Austrian 
army,  but  not  liking  the  service  to  which  he  was  appointed—that 
of  surveyor  of  roads  and  bridges — he  deserted,  and  went  to 
Turkey,  where  he  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  after  a 
time  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  army.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Syria  and  Albania,  and  in 
1848  was  made  a  Pasha.  When  the  Russian  troopS  invaded  the 
Danuhian  Principalities  in  1853,  Omer  Pasha  was  appointed 
Generalissimo  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  his  service*  in  that  capa- 
'  city  during  the  Crimean  war  are  well  known.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  public  employment  since  that  time  was  the  subjugation  of 
the  insurrection  in  Crete  in  1867.  In  September,  1865,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold.  _ 

INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Army  Estimates,— Considered  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  April 
17,  when  votes  were  taken  for  28,9004  expenses  of  administering 
martial  law ;  248,8004,  medical  establishments ;  957,8004, 
militia  (120,000  men);  81,7004,  yeomanry  cavalry;  485,7004, 
volunteer  force;  129,2004,  army  reserve  force. 

Budget,  The,  for  the  year  1870-1,  was  explained  by  Mr  Lowe  on 
April  20.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  is  estimated  at 
72,308.0004;  towards  which  the  receipts  of  revenue  already 
authorised  will  contribute  09,595,0004  The  deficiency  it  is 
proposed  to  make  up  as  follows :  “  Probate  Ditties. — The  legal 
distinction  between  duties  payable  on  foreign  property  and  by 
Englishmen  domiciled  abroad  to  be  abolished.  AH  personal 
property,  testate  or  intestate,  to  be  charged  with  a  2  per  cent, 
duty;  24  from  1004  to  1504  ;  34  from  1504  to  2004,  and  so  on, 
i  the  scale  rising  at  intervals  by  504  up  to  6004,  by  1004  up  to 
2,0004,  by  2004  up  to  8,0004,  by  6004  up  to  6,0004,  by  1,0004 
up  to  10,0004,  by  2,0004  up  to  20,0004,  by  6,0004  up  to  50,0004, 
and  by  10,0004  to  any  sura  whatever.  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duties, — Lineal  descendants  to  pay  24  per  cent. ;  brother  or 
sister,  or  descendant  of  either,  84  10s.  per  cent ;  uncle  or  aunt, 
64  per  cent. ;  grand-uncle  or  grand-aunt,  64  per  cent. ;  any 
other  degree  of  consanguinity  or  a  stranger,  10/.  Income  Tax. 
— The  present  poundage  to  bo  made  a  percentage.  The  tax 
for  the  coming  year,  instead  of  being  4d.  in  the  pound,  or 
14  13g.  4d.  on  the  1004,  as  now,  to  be  24  4s.  on  the  1004,  or 
2  1-6  per  cent.  Tax  on  Matches. — An  excise  duty  to  be  imposed  on 
all  matches,  as  follows :  “  Wooden  matches,  halfpenny  per  100 ; 
if  other  than  wooden,  such  as  wax  matches,  vestas,  &c.,  half¬ 
penny  per  fifty.  The  duties  to  be  collected  by  means  of  labels 
with  the  motto  Ex  luce  lucellum.  Foreign  matches  imported  to 
be  similarly  taxed.  The  tax  on  matches  was  agreed  to  by  201 
votes  to  44.” 

Game  Laws  Abolition  Bill, — Brought  on  for  second  reading  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  on  April  19,  but  rejectea  by 
172  votes  to  49. 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill,  No.  2, — Brought  on  for 
second  reading  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  MXagan,  the  debate 
being  adjourned. 

Trade-Union  Bill  and  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  (Threats, 
Molestation,  and  Obstruction), — Read  a  third  time  and  passed 
in  the  Commons  on  April  17.— Read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords 
on  April  20, 

Trial  by  Jury  (Ireland)  Bill,— To  allow  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
i^urymen  to  take  effect,  instead  of  unanimity  being  required, — 
brought  on  for  second  reading  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Lambert 
on  April  19,  but  withdrawn. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society.— On  April  16  W.  K.  Clifford,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Cambridge,  lectured  on  “  The  History  of  the  Sun,  with  an 
examination  of  La  Place’s  Nebular  Hypotheses.”  He  began  by 
sketching  the  history  of  sun-worship  in  different  ages  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  We  still,  Mr  Clifford  said,  retain 
some  ideas  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  our  Sunday,  or  day  of 
rest ;  but  we  ennoble,  instead  of  degrade,  it  when  we  make  it  an 
occasion  for  searching  into  truth.  lie  then  proceeded  to  explain 
M  much  as  is  yet  known  of  the  composition  of  the  sun,  mention¬ 
ing  sodium  and  incandescent  hydrogen  as  being  two  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Mr  Clifford  exhibited  some  diagrams  showing  the 
comparative  sizes  of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  and  explained  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Entering,  then,  into 
the  nebular  hypotheses  of  the  formation  of  the  planets,  Mr  Clif¬ 
ford  described  it  as  the  supposition  of  a  mass  of  matter  falling 
together  and  contracting.  In  consequence  of  contracting  too 

?[uicklT,  it  left  a  ring,  which  broke,  and  then  fell  together,  and 
orraed  the  nlanet  Neptune— and  so  with  Uranus  and  the  others. 
The  earth  also,  when  merely  a  mass  of  matter  in  a  state  half 
ga.seou8,  threw  off  a  ring,  which  formed  the  moon. 
W^AN  SufTRAOE. — A  Conference  of  the  united  branches  of 
the  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage  will  be  held  in  the 
Langham  Hotel,  on  Friday,  the  28th  instant.  Many  gentlemen 


and  ladies,  whose  names  have  already  appeafed  before  the  btihr* 
in  connection  with  this  inovement,  have  promised  to  take  Dirt 
the  proceedings.— Mrs  Fawcett  will  deliver  a  lectare,  ia  TOnn#? 
tion  with  the  New  Quebec  Club,  Marylebone,  at  the  lecture  hill 
16  Lower  Seymour  street,  Portman  square,  on  Wednesday 
26,  on  “  Whv  Women  require  the  Suffrage.”  ’ , 

Robert  Owen’s  Centenary.  —  A  Committee,  boldine  hs 
sittings  at  256  High  Holborn,  has  been  constituted  to  celebrata 
the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  the  late  Robert  Owen,  the  founder 
of  Infant  Schools,  and  of  Co-operation,  who  was  born  at  New¬ 
town,  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1771.  T],’ 
Committee  has  engaged  the  large  hall  of  the  Freemasons’,  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for  the  Centenary  Celebration  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  16th  next. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  advance  in  all  Securities  is  still  maintained ;  and 
with  the  continued  abundance  of  money  there  is  an 
appearance  of  strength  and  steadiness  which  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Continental  affairs  does  not  materially  affect. 
The  surmises  regarding  the  Budget,  which  was  brought 
out  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  Thursday 
night,  have  tended  to  restrict  operations  and  confine  deal, 
ings,  yet  prices  in  nearly  every'  dejscription  of  security 
have  been  well  supported.  Attention  has  been  latteriy 
directed  in  great  a  measure  to  Foreign  Securities,  which 
have  been  hitherto  dealt  in  mainly  on  foreign  account  j 
but,  as  the  disturbances  in  Paris  are  expected  to  be  of 
little  longer  duration,  English  speculators  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  French  Loan,  which  shows  a 
further  rise.  The  arrivals  of  money  continue  on  so 
large  a  scale,  and  the  means  of  employing  it  are  so 
[  restricted,  that  good  bills  can  now  be  discounted  at 
2\  per  cent.,  while  loans  on  Government  Funds  can 
be  readily  obtained  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  per 
cent. 

[  ‘  The  English  Funds  have  undergone  some  degree  of 
fluctuation.  Consols,  after  being  influenced  by  the 
cheapness  of  money  and  improving  to  93|,  were  afected 
by  the  rumour  that  Mr  ,  Lowers  Budget  would  be  less- 
favourable  than  was  expected  and  fell  to  93,  but  the 
present  quotation,  93  1-sixteenth  to  93  3-sii^enth  ia 
decidedly  stronger. 

The  Foreign  Market,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
state  of  affairs  in  Paris,  has  given  signs  of  increasing 
vitality,  and  there  has  been  an  evident  disposition  to 
invest  more  freely  on  the  part  of  English  buyers. 
Turkish  and  Spanish  Stocks  have  been  more  especially 
inquired  for ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  new  Loan  will 
shortly  be  brought  out  for  the  latter  country.  The  new 
Argentine  Scrip  has  been  well  supported,  and  the  quota¬ 
tion  remains  firm  at  2  premium.  In  the  American 
Market  the  Five-Twenty  Bonds  of  1862  are  <]^uoted  ex 
dividend,  and  show  firmness  at  about  last  week  s  quota¬ 
tions.  Erie  Shares  have  been  largely  purchased ;  and, 
although  the  highest  point  is  not  maintained,  have 
improved  about  1  per  share. 

In  the  Railway  Department  there  has  been  a  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  recent  curators  for  the 
take  profits.  Moreover,  the  tramc  returns  did  not  quite 
give  the  same  satisfaction  as  those  of  the  previous  we^ 
Some  of  the  lower-priced  Stocks  show  a  fall  of  about  f 
to  1  per  cent,  for  the  week,  Great  Eastern  and  Ixindon 
and  Chatham  Preference  being  especially  didl. 
and  Chatham  Ordinary,  however,  is  much  inquuw  or, 
being  now  the  low’est-priced  Stock  in  the  Market,  an 
has  improved  a  further  1. 

At  the  meeting  on  Monday  of  the  Prudential 
ance  Company,  the  report  and  accounts,  which  show 
satisfactory  results,  were  adopted.  The  gwss 
for  the  year  was  84,909/.,  from  which  the  directors  ^  ^ 
written  off  14,000/.  for  expenses  of  Purchas  of  Busin 
account,  making  the  net  surplus  70,000/. 

The  directors  of  the  London,  Chatham, 

Railway  Company  have  notified  the  creation  of  / 

Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  B  Debenture  Stodr  h  hi 
next  after  the  Arbitration  Debenture  Stock),  w 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  meeting  hwd 
3rd  instant,  has  been  offered  to  the  holders  of 
Stock.  The  last  day  for  the  receipt  of  appBc*^*®® 
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the  15th  instant.  The  amount  applied  for  exceeds 

^^^^reference  to  rumours  of  an  intended  neiv 
Tarkish  Loan,  it  is  stated  that  a  memorial  signed  by 
the  leading  firms  has  been  addressed  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  protesting  against  any  recog- 

Jflon  being  accorded  to  such  loan  until  the  Turkish 
Government  shall  have  fulfilled  its  obligations  by  the 
onnhcationofthe  sinking  fund  due  in  November  last 
oTthe  loans  of  1863  and  18G5. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Tonsols  93  1-16  to  93  3-16. 

rntriish  Railway  Shares — Brighton,  52^  to  62J  ;  Caledonian, 
MitaSdk-  Great  Eastern,  431  5  Western,  89j  to 

005 .  Great  Northern  A,  136  to  1361 ;  London  and  North- 
WMtern  1831  to  ISSg ;  Metropolitan,  68  to  68^;  Midland,  130J 
to  130i;  North-Eastern  Consols,  153^  to  163|;  and  South- 
Fastern,  84  to  84|. 

Foreign  Securities Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents,  of  1868,  76| 
to  77  •  ditto  Khedive,  70  to  71 ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  93  to 
ooi  •  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  65^  to  65g :  Peruvian  Five  per 
Tpnts  92ito  93 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  31  11-16  to  31 13-16  ; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  43J  to  44  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of 
1865  62J  to  631 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869,  51|  to  611. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  .—Anglo-American  Telegraph,  83  to  86 ; 
Anelo-Mediterranean  Telegraph,  135  to  137;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  84  to  8^;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  9^ 
to  91'  Falmouth  and  Malta,  91  to  9i  :  French  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
161  to  17i;  Hudson’s  Bay,  10}  to  lO^;  India-Rubbers,  39  to  40  ; 
Ottoman  Banks,  llj  to  121;  Telegraph  Constructions,  263 
to  26i.  _ _ 


played  a  rare  sense  of  form  and  a  i:efined  fancy.  Tho* 
lovely  slow  movement  (a  great  favourite  of  tho  com¬ 
poser’s)  was  full  of  tenderness  without  sentimentality^ 
and  the  phrasing  of  the  quaint  themes  of  the  last  move¬ 
ment  was  most  fesh  and  striking. 

Madame  de  Gonrieff,  Mdlle.  Engle^vil,  and  Signor" 
Delle  Sedie  were  the  singers ;  and  the  concert  com¬ 
menced  with  Mozart’s  overture  to  “  Die  Entfiihmng  ** 
and  closed  with  Auber’s  overture  to  “  Marco  Spada.’^ 


‘‘NOTRE  DAME”  AT  THE  ADELPHI. 

Truly  Mr  Andrew  Hallida^  has  not  scrupled  to  rush 
in  ”  where  his  superiors  might  well  “  fear  to  tread,’^ 
although,  to  judge  from  tho  result  of  his  temerity,  he  has 
proved  himself  a  wise  man  in  his  generation.  To 
dramatise  such  a  work  as  Victor  Hugo’s  *  Notre  Damo 
de  Paris,”  in  these  French  reading  days,  is  a  task  which 
demands  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  boldness. 
The  Adelphi  audience  seems,  however,  to  approve  of  tho 
manner  in  which  this  task  has  been  accomplished,  anti 
great  applause  is  called  forth  nightly  by  Mr  Hulliday’s 
drama. 

The  demand  for  dramatised  versions  of  Well-known 
novels  does  not  suggest  a  high  standard  of  taste  in  tho 
play-going  public,  and  the  stories  chosen  for  such  treat¬ 
ment  are  usually  those  which  are  least  suited  to  it.  The 
admirable  descriptions  of  Dickens  are  so  full  of  suggestion 
to  the  imagination,  and  his  similes  are  so  telling,  that 
any  attempt  to  set  before  ns  on  the  stage  types  of 
character  which  he  has  drawn  with  such  clearness  and 
point  must  result  in  disappointment  and  failure-  What, 
then,  can  be  expected  when  one  of  the  greatest  romances 
of  modern  times  is  selected;  one,  moreover,  on  tho 
characters  and  incidents  of  which  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  detailed  description  has  been  lavished  by  the 
pen  of  a  magician  ? 

That  “Notre  Dame,  or  the  Gipsy  Girl  of  Paris, 
should  be  utterly  unsatisfactory  as  a  play  was  therefore 
inevitable,  although  good  use  had  been  made  of  the 
materials  offered  to  the  dramatist.  But  we  are  unable 
to  give  Mr  Halliday  even  this  meed  of  praise.  Every 
striking  incident  which  he  has  attempted  to  reproduce 
suffers  from  the  omission  of  some  detail  on  wliich  its 
effect  in  great  measure  depended,  while  personages  are 
introduced  into  scenes  in  which  their  presence  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  conception  of  the  author,  and  mili¬ 
tates  against  the  effect  intended.  As  one  instance  of 
Mr  Halliday’s  dramatic  treatment,  illustrating  these 
faults,  let  us  examine  the  last  tableau,  in  wbicli  Quasi¬ 
modo  is  seen  to  hurl  Claude  Frollo  from  the  tower  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  This  occurrence  took 
place,  it  will  be  remembered,  during  the  execution  of 
Esmeralda  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  the  priest  had 
ascended  the  tower  to  witness.  The  dwarf  who  follows 
him  sees  his  diabolical  smile  as  the  rope  tightens  with 
the  weight  of  the  gipsy’s  body,  and,  in  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  rage,  pushes  him  over  the  parapet.  A  leaden  spent 
brealra  the  Archdeacon’s  fall,  and  to  it  he  clings  with  the 
eagerness  of  despair.  Meanwhile  Quasimodo  leans 
over  the  parapet,  heedless  of  the  struggling  priest  whoso 
life  he  might  save  by  stretching  out  his  hand,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  square  beyond  where  the  horrible  tragedy 
is  being  enacted.  The  spout  gradually  bends  with 
Claude  Frolic’s  weight  until  he  can  hold  it  no  longer, 
and  he  falls.  The  hunchback  calmly  watches  his  fall, 
and  then,  after  raising  his  eyes  to  the  hanging  body  of 
Esmeralda,  he  glances  again  at  the  formless  corpse  of  his 
heretofore  beloved  master,  and  says  with  a  profound  sigh, 

“  Oh  !  tout  ce  qne  j’ai  aim4.”  How  different  from  this  con¬ 
ception  is  the  representation  at  the  Adelphi !  In  tho 
first  place  Esmeralda  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  whereas 
her  execution  in  the  square  below  is  the  very  essenco 
and  central  idea  of  the  whole  scene.  She  is  pursued  by 
the  priest  and  succeeds  in  reaching  the  rope  of  one^  of 
the  bells,  by  means  of  which  she  succeeds  in  calling 
Quasimodo  to  her  aid.  After  some  running  up  and  down 
the  stairs  of  the  tower,  a  commonplace  struggle  takes 
nlare  between  the  two  men,  in  which  one  of  the  com- 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

The  programme  of  last  Saturday’s  concert  included 
Schubert’s  ninth  and  last  Symphony  and  Chopin’s  Piano¬ 
forte  Concerto  No  2  in  F  minor. 

The  history  of  this  symphony,  like  that  of  so  many 
great  musical  works  which  have  become  popular  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  is  an  example  of  the  progressive 
condition  of  music  at  the  present  time,  and  should  teach 
caution  to  the  critics  who  are  ever  ready  to  condemn 
any  new  development  because  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  canons  of  art.  Thrown  aside  at  first, 
on  account  of  its  difficulty,  it  remained  untouched,  with 
the  exception  of  two  abortive  performances  at  Vienna 
immediately  after  the  composer’s  death,  until  it  was 
exhumed,  ten  years  later,  by  Schumann  in  1838,  and 
taken  to  Leipzig,  where  its  production  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  by  Mendelssohn  was  the  real  commence¬ 
ment  of  its  popularity.  It  has  been  performed  several 
times  in  this  country  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  once  by 
the  now  defunct  London  Musical  Society  at  St  James’s 
Hall.  Its  length  has  by  some  people  been  found  to  be 
an  objection,  but  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is,  as  some 
works  from  the  same  hand  certainly  are,  chargeable  with 
this  fault.  Although  none  of  Schubert’s  music  is  want¬ 
ing  in  form,  many  of  his  compositions  are  somewhat 
drawn  out,  and  may  be  improved  to  most  ears  by 
compression.  The  performance  of  the  symphony  on 
Saturday  was  magnificent,  and  we  doubt  whether  any 
of  the  audience  would  have  wished  it  shortened  by  a 
single  bar. 

Chopin’s  Concerto  was  introduced  eight  years  ago  by 
Mr  Dannreuther,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  and  has 
not  since  been  heard  *  —  -  -  -  - 


not  since  Wn  heard  in  England  until  Saturday  last. 
Its  great  difficulty  may  probably  be  the  reason  of  the 
^glect  it  meets  with,  for  the  pianoforte  part  is  most 
beautiful  and  effective  when  executed  with  the  requisite 
power.  Mr  Dannreuther  has  evidently  received  the 


ij^ing  of  the  school  which,  following  in  the  steps  of 
hopin,  has  brought  pianoforte  playing  to  its  present 
state.  No  amount  of  practising  on  the  old-fashioned 


principles  of  Hummell,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Ac.,  would 
enable  a  performer  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
F®oe  as  this  concerto,  which  demands,  for  its  satisfactory 
ecution,  a  pliancy  of  hand  and  a  freedom  of  action 
ver  retired  by  antecedent  music,  and  not  to  be 
Chn^‘  »  exercises  in  vogue  before 

k  Dannreuther’ s  performance  evinced 

conoerf  of  the  technical  difficulties  of  the 

and  11^  X  moreover,  distinguished  by  artistic 
man  f  qualities  of  a  high  order.  In  his  clear 
0  the  meaning  of  the  whole  piece,  as  well  as  in 
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bat  ants  is  precipitated  from  the  window,  while  Esmeralda 
and  her  lover  Phoebus,  who  arrives  at  that  moment, 
kneel  down  and  thank  the  powers  above  for  her  deliver¬ 
ance.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  story  is  of  the  same 
inartistic  kind  as  that  of  this  scene.  The  aim  always 
appears  to  be  to  amve  as  quickly  at  a  sensational 
scene  as  possible,  without  caring  to  enhance  its  effect  by 
leading  judiciously  up  to  it. 

The  acting  of  this  piece  displays  throughout  the 
worst  and  most  pernicious  faults  of  the  English  school. 
The  company  is  composed  apparently  of  actors  and 
nctresses  not  deficient  in  talent,  but  everything  is  ruined 
by  their  adherence  to  the'  vicious  traditions  prevalent 
on  our  stage  on  the  subject  of  melodramatic  acting. 
When  we  find  even  such  an  artist  as  Mrs  A.  Mellon 
descending  to  the  extravagant  conventionalities  of  the 
transpontine  drama,  it  would  be  foolish  to  look  for  sub¬ 
missive  following  of  nature  in  her  colleagues.  Miss 
Furtado  looks  well  as  Esmeralda,  and  does  her  best  with 
the  stagey  and  unnatural  dialogue ;  and  Mr  Fernandez 
displays  decided,  but  misdirected,  power  in  the  part  of 
Claude  Frollo.  Quasimodo  is  represented  by  Mr  T.  C. 
King,  who  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  portray  the 
deformities  of  the  hunchback  ;  and  Mr  Brittain  Wright 
delights  his  audience,  between  the  more  serious  scenes, 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  tricks  and  mannerisms  of  modern 
low  comedy. 

The  scenery  is  by  Mr  Lloyds,  and  shows  his  usual 
care  and  talent.  Elfect  is  lost,  in  .  some  instances,  by 
t’m  attempt  to  do  too  much.  This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  the  last  scene,  where  the  picture  would  be  more 
striking  if  only  a  part  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
wore  given  with  large  details,  so  that  an  impression  of 
the  size  of  the  unseen  part  might  be  given.  The  present 
erection  looks  too  minute  for  an  ordinary  church  tower, 
and  is  absurdly  out  of  scale  with  the  figures  upon  it. 

The  success  of  such  a  play  as  this  is  a  thing  to  be 
deplored  by  those  who  have  the  improvement  of  our 
stage  at  heart.  In  writing  and  acting  we  look  in  vain 
for  nature  or  art,  and  we  find  only  conventionality — 
the  conventionality  of  a  school  of  acting  the  most  inar* 
tistic  and  vulgar  in  Europe. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  THEATRE. 

Another  of  Mr  Theyre  Smith’s  charming  little  pieces 
has  been  brought  out  at  this  house.  Cut  off  with  a 
Shilling  is  characterised  by  the  same  brilliancy  and 
sparkle  as  “  Uncle’s  Will  ”  and  “  The  Happy  Pair,”  and 
will  doubtless  become  another  of  the  author’s  successes. 
The  interest  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  dialogue,  the  plot 
l)eing  very  simple.  An  irascible  old  officer  has  cut  off 
his  nephew  with  a  shilling  for  marrying  without  his 
leave,  and,  in  escaping  from  a  mad  bull  in  the  streets  of 
a  watering-place,  walks  unconsciously  into  his  nephew’s 
lodgings,  through  the  open  window.  Hero  ho  finds  his 
new  niece,  whom  he  has  not  yet  seen,  and  a  very  amus¬ 
ing  conversation  ensues,  during  w  hich  the  young  lady 
finds  out  that  her  visitor  is  the  stem  uncle  who  has 
ruined  her  prospects.  Seeing  that  she  has  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  old  gentleman,  she  makes 
such  good  use  of  her  advantage  that  in  the  end  he  is 
brought  to  SCO  the  foolishness  of  his  anger,  and  the 
curtain  drops  on  his  reconciliation  with  his  disobedient 
nephew.  Miss  C.  Addison  plays  in  a  very  charming 
manner  the  part  of  the  young  wife,  and  Mr  Montgomery 
is  amusing  as  the  husband.  Mr  C.  Collette  gives  a 
cai’eful  and  artistic  delineation  of  the  old  uncle.  His 
make-up  show’s  all  this  actor’s  usual  conscientious  atten¬ 
tion  to  details,  and  the  result  is  a  representation  which 
is  really  surprising  in  its  deceptiveness.  Placed  as  it  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  the  entertaining  and 
well-played  little  piece  scarcely  meets  with  the  attention 
it  deserves,  and  wo  can  safely  recommend  any  one  visit¬ 
ing  this  theatre  to  make  a  point  of  being  in  time  to 
see  it. 

“  Ours  ”  still  continues  its  second  life,  with  apparently 
undiminished  popularity.  Mrs  Bancroft  now  plays 
again  her  original  part,  Mary  Netley,  which  she  was 
lately  obliged  by  illness  to  give  up. 


PROFESSOR  JOVVETT’S  PLATO. 

Tht  Dialogiien  of  Plato^  translated  into  English  with  Anedsses  asd 
Introductions.  By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  Oxford:  CUrendon 
Press. 

{Second  notice.} 

The  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  power  to  disperse 
the  mists  of  Plato’s  metaphysics,  which  seems  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mr  Jow’ctt,  does  not  tell  with  near  the  same 
force  in  regard  to  the  purely  literary  and  ethical  aspects 
of  Plato’s  Dialogues.  Mr  Jow'ett  has  lingered  on  the 
sacred  territory  till  he  finds  himself  at  home  in  every 
comer,  and  can  describe  the  place  to  strangers  with  the 
zeal  and  accuracy  of  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  His 
special  strength  is  particularly  of  service  to  him.  Mr 
Jowett  does  not  strike  the  reader  as  a  man  of  great 
intellect,  so  much  as  an  exceedingly  honest  and  candid 
thinker.  Men  of  greater  power  do  much  less  service 
because  of  their  invincible  disposition  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  facts  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see.  And  on  a  subject 
like  ethics,  where  we  are  all  nearly  on  a  level,  it  is  the 
honest,  unprejudiced  thiuker  that  will  carry  off  the 
honours  of  the  day. 

Thus  Mr  Jowett  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
failure  of  the  “  Republic.”  lu  that  dialogue  Plato  sets 
out  in  quest  of  a  moral  theory,  which  would  enable  him 
to  answer  such  a  question  as,  “  Why  should  I  tell  the 
truth  ?  ”  He  show  s  the  futility  of  that  which  rested  oh 
purely  selfish  motives,  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the 
intrinsic  power  of  moral  rales  to  compel  obedience.  His 
method  is  peculiar.  A  State,  he  observes,  may  be  virtuous 
or  vicious,  as  well  as  an  individual ;  therefore  let  ns  first 
inquire  in  what  the  virtue  of  a  State  consists,  and  happily 
that  may  enable  us  to  discover  what  virtue  is  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  ideal  Republic,  sketched  by  him,  is  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  and  it  appears  that  a  State  is 
virtuous  w  hen  the  different  classes  duly  discharge  their 
several  functions  without  encroaching  on  one  another. 
In  a  similar  way,  an  individual  is  virtuous  when  his 
reason  reigns  over  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
may  be  called  his  lower  faculties.  This  is  merely  a  very 
elaborate  statement  of  the  fact  that  mankind,  as  a  rule, 
view  certain  acts  with  dislike,  abhorrence,  or  disgust.  It 
is,  however,  an  admirable  sermon,  far  above  the  “  Choice 
of  Herakles,”  and  similar  rhetorical  compositions,  well 
calculated  to  strengthen  conscience ;  but  its  scientific 
value  is  decidedly  below  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  ethical  dialogues  is  in  Plato’s 
conception  of  an  “  ideal  State.”  In  the  “  Republic”  his 
views  are  developed  without  any  reference  to  their 
practicability,  he  is  determined  to  get  at  “the  best 
possible,”  whether  it  can  be  realised  or  not.  In  the 
“  Laws  ”  Plato  descends,  and  endeavours  to  sketch  out 
such  a  system  of  legislation  as  he  thought  might  be  suit¬ 
able  to  a  Greek  city,  like  Athens.  Mr  Jowett  has  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  “  Laws  ”  than  Mr  Grote  or  the 
generality  of  commentators,  many  of  whom  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  spurious ;  but  perhaps  Mr  Jowett’s  sympathy 
with  Plato  is  not  keenest  on  the  purely  intellectual  side. 
Like  so  many  after  him  who  have  speculated  on  an 
ideally  perfect  constitution  of  society,  Plato  was  m 
favour  of  communism.  Private  property  WM  to  be 
prohibited,  because  it  fostered  selfish  feeling^  inconsis¬ 
tent  w’ith  the  peace  of  the  community.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  “  Utopia,”  borrowed  this  opinion,  although 
he  differed  from  Plato  in  upholding  the  institution  of 
marriage — one  wife  for  one  husband.  Campauella  was 
smitten  with  the  charm  of  the  same  ideal,  and  laid 
community  of  women,  as  well  as  of  goods,  ^  for  t  0 
portion  of  the  happy  dwellers  in  his  “Oivitas  Solis.  A  ® 

“  History  of  the  Severambians  ”  is  an  account  ot  an 
imaginary  people  living  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  w  ew 
the  children  were  taught  by  the  State,  and  ^ 
property  was  unknown.  Communism  is  alw 
favourite  ideal  in  the  “  Aventurea  de  Jacques  Sordenr. 

It  w'ould  thus  appear  that  in  ancient  as  ip 
when  men  lift  themselves  above  the  realities 
ask  themselves  what  scheme  best  harmonises  wit 
social  feelings  and  aspirations,  they  almost  uni  or  y 
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uphold  “communi^ of  goods/’andnotafewadd  thereunto  country,  are  now  happily  becoming  obsolete, 
•♦immunity  of  wives.”  This  js  aj:urions  f^t,  although  dency  of  modem  civilisation  is  to  avoid  the  : 


The  ten- 
necessity  of 


really  not  at  all  impressive.  Mr  Jowett  points  out  that  destroying  useless  or  feeble  children  by  the  more  humane 
the  early  Christians  were  communists ;  bat  he  might  mode  of  not  brining  them  into  existence.  At  the  same 
have  found  examples  of  it  nearer  home.  Every  family  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  problems 
exhibits,  more  or  less,  communism  in  the  distribution  of  connected  with  this  subject  the  importance  of  which  is 
food  and  raiment ;  people  could  hardly  live  together  on  as  yet  only  dimly  felt.  It  is  hopeml  that  men,  like  Mr 
the  strictly  commercial  principle  of  buying  in  the  Jowett,  feel  the  want  of  something  better  than  is  yet 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market.  In  pro-  known ;  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  is  the  necessary 
portion  as  the  social  feelings  preponderate  over  the  prefude  to  all  improvement.  Mr  Jowett  says  ; 
selfish,  must  the  ”  commercial  give  way  to  the  “com-  We  cannot  deny  that  Christianity,  or  any  other  form  of  religion 
manistic”  idea.  If  every  one  loved  his  neighbour  and  society,  has  hitherto  not  been  able  to  cope  with  this  greatest 

■*  *'  and  most  difScult  of  social  problems  [the  relation  of  the  sexes], 

and  that  the  side  from  which  Plato  regarded  it  is  that  from  which 
we  habitually  turn  away.  For  our  physical  seem  to  be  in  some 
respects  at  war  with  our  moral  interests.  The  State  physician 
hardly  likes  to  uncover  or  probe  the  wound ;  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  beyond  his  art ;  which  he  cannot  safely  let  alone,  but 
which  he  dare  not  touch.  The  late  Dr  Combe  is  said  by  his 
biographer  to  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  marriage,  because 
he  knew  that  he  was  subject  to  hereditary  consumption.  This 
little  fact  suggests  the  reflection,  that  one  person  in  a  thousand 
did  from  a  sense  of  duty  what  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  ought  to  have  done,  if  they  had  not  been  regardless 
of  all  the  misery  which  they  were  likely  to  bring  into  the  world. 
If  we  conld  prevent  such  marriages  without  any  violation  of  feel¬ 
ing  or  propriety,  we  clearly  ought ;  and  the  prohibition  in  the 
course  of  time  would  be  protected  by  a  **  horror  naturalis  ” 
similar  to  that  which,  in  all  civilised  ages  and  countries,  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  marriage  of  near  relations  by  blood.  But  a  free  agent 
cannot  have  his  fancies  regulated  by  law ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  law  would  be  rendered  impossible,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  cases  in  which  marriage  was  to  be  forbidden.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  marriages  are  to  any  considerable 
extent  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  sort,  which  seem  too 
distant  to  be  able  to  make  any  head  against  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  individual  attachment.  Lastly,  no  one  can  have 
observed  the  first  rising  flood  of  the  passions  in  youth,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  regulating  them,  and  the  effects  on  the  whole  mind  and 
nature  which  follow  from  them,  the  stimulus  which  the  mere 
imagination  gives  to  them,  without  feeling  that  there  is  something 
unsatisfactory  in  our  method  of  treating  them.  That  the  most 
important  influence  on  human  life  should  be  wholly  left  to  chance 
or  shrouded  in  mystery,  and,  instead  of  being  disciplined  or 
understood,  should  be  required  to  conform  only  to  an  external 
standard  of  propriety,  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  philosopher  as 
a  safe  or  satisfactory  condition  of  human  things. 


equally  with  himself,  private  property  would  be  robbed 
of  its  sting.  This  is,  however,  a  very  different  proposi¬ 
tion  from  maintaining  that  “  communism  ”  should  be  a 
political  policy,  to  be  realised  in  the  usual  coarse  way, 
by  powder  and  shot.  To  have  a  chance  of  existing  as 
a  system,  it  must  flow  naturally  out  of  the  good  will  of 
men  to  one  another.  Any  other  basis  is  impossible. 

More  instructive  is  Plato’s  treatment  of  the  relation 
of  the  sexes.  The  freedom  with  which  Plato  deals  with 
this  subject  arises  from  a  circumstance  that  the  English 
reader  must  not  lose  sight  of  for  a  moment.  In  the 
time  of  Plato  there  was  no  element  of  romance  in  the 
affection  between  the  sexes  :  the  women  were  household 
drudges,  the  respectable  portion  of  whom  were  utterly 
unfit  to  be  companions  to  their  husbands.  Marriage 
w'as  regarded  as  a  dull,  uninteresting  business,  which 
required  to  be  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  rather 
than  the  pleasure  of  the  individuals  concerned.  When 
Plato,  therefore,  proposed  that,  in  the  ideal  Republic, 
marriages  should  be  arranged  on  principles  well  under¬ 
stood  in  stables  where  they  rear  race-horses,  he  would 
not  have  revolted  his  hearers  as  he  revolts  us,  because 
there  was  no  invincible  sentiment  absolutely  prohibiting 
the  experiment.  We  must  recognise,  with  Plato,  that 
it  is  shameful  to  bestow  more  intelligent  care  on  the 
conditions  favourable  to  breeding  the  best  cattle  than 
upon  those  affecting  man.  What  we  must  di.scard  is 
the  attempt  to  procure  more  satisfactory  results  by  the 
machinery  of  legislation  ;  we  must  trust  to  the  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  individual  parents.  Besides, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  laws  of  inheritance  are  too 
ill-understood  to  be  the  basis  of  any  systematic  effort  to 
improve  the  breed  of  men. 

Plato’s  vindication  of  the  right  of  women  to  equality 
is,  as  Mr  Jowett  observes,  greatly  to  his  honour.  “  That 
he  should  have  emancipated  himself  from  the  customs 
of  his  own  country,  and  from  the  example  of  the  East, 
is  a  wonderful  proof  of  philosophical  insiglit.  He  is  as 
muA  in  advance  of  modern  nations  as  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  customs  of  Greek  society.”  He  assigned 


CHARITABLE  SISTERHOODS. 

The  Service  of  the  Poor  ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  for 
and  against  the  Establishment  of  Religious  Sisterhoods  for 
CharitMe  Purposes,  By  Caroline  Emilia  Stephen.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Memorials  of  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones.  By  her  Sister.  With  In¬ 
troduction  by  Florence  Nightingale.  Strahan. 

Seeing  how  many  poor  and  sick  people  and  how  many 
unmarried  women  there  are  in  the  world,  and  how 
much  has  been  attempted,  and  how  much  more  has 
been  urged,  during  the  past  eighteen  centuries  or  so,  in 


.it),  4  same  training  and  the  same  du  les  as  “en,  yyj,y  gf  utilising  the  energies  of  the  unmarried  women 

»ith  an  adjustment  to  make  up  for  their  inferior  for  “the  service  of  the  poor,”  it  is  strange  that  the 

in  the  Laws  fhA  AfliAnmn  hovs  •  ,  ,  ...  r  .....  .  °  ..... 


the  “  Laws,”  the  Athenian  says  ; 

My  law  would  apply  to  females  as  well  as  males ;  they  shall 
both  go  through  the  same  exercises.  I  have  no  sort  of  fear  of 
saying  that  gymnastics  and  horsemanship  are  as  suitable  to  women 
a*  to  men.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  I  am  persuaded  from  ancient 
tradition,  and,  at  the  present  day,  I  may  say  there  arc  myriads  of 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  they  call 
oauromatides,  who  not  only  ride  on  horseback  like  men,  but  have 
k  them  the  use  of  bows  and  other  weapons  equally 
ith  the  men.  And  I  further  affirm,  that  if  these  things  are 
poMible,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  our  own  country  of  men  and  women  not  following  the 
the  S  P®*^®!^***  ^Ith  all  their  strength,  and  with  one  mind,  for  thus 
to  a  being  a  whole  and  as  much  again,  is  reduced 

to  d  same  imposts  to  pay,  and  the  same  toils 

make  is  a  wonderful  mistake  for  any  legislator  to 

P*^®p*^b€d  strict  regulation  of  the  members  of 
e  Jstate ;  his  guardians  live  “  in  sweet  society,  and 
aving  a  care  that  their  families  do  not  exceed  their 
eans ;  for  they  will  have  an  eye  to  poverty  or  war.” 
hrnn^t  children,  according  to  his  view,  are  not  to  be 
Aric?  *1  Recently  put  out  of  the  way.  In  this 

when°  r  Plato.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 

Theob^  ftii^cide  was  placed  in  the  category  of  murder, 
ment  ^  was  excellent— the  improve- 

ftlthont>L  °  breed — but  the  means  he  encouraged, 

8  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  customs  of  his 


good  work  done  by  them  has  hitherto  been  so  very  little. 
A  cynic,  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  moral  failures, 
would  And  here  one  of  his  most  attractive  topics  and 
material  for  his  most  trenchant  sarcasm.  The  science 
of  religious  dynamics,  if  it  be  a  science,  has  been  applied 
with  cea.seless  activity  in  attempting  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  misery  endured  by  vast  masses  of  poor  people, 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  present  appearances,  it  has  all 
been  applied  in  vain,  or  at  best  has  effected  only  momen¬ 
tary  benefits.  The  faith  which,  we  are  told,  can  remove 
mountains,  has  been  steadfastly  directed  towards  the 
removal  of  the  ugliest  of  all  our  social  incumbrances, 
and  the  products  of  this  force,  if  they  have  not  vanished 
in  their  transit,  have  helped  only  to  increase  the  bulk 
and  hideousness  of  the  mountain.  How  is  this  ? 

Miss  Stephen’s  excellent  work  on  ‘The  Service  of  the 
Poor  ’  is  not  only  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  the  question, 
but,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  the  ablest  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  better  line  of  work  in  this  direction  that  vre 
have  ever  seen ;  and  the  ‘  Alemorials  of  Agnes  Elizabeth 
Jones  ’  form  an  apt  illustration  of  some  ot  the  matters 
treated  of  in  the  more  comprehensive  work. 

Miss  Stephen’s  treatise  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  re¬ 
capitulates  the  most  notable  points  in  the  history  of 
religious  sisterhoods  of  charity,  whether  Oatholic  or 
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Protestanti  from  the  deaconefise*  of  the  Primitive 
Church  dovrn  to  the  sisters  of  St  Vincent  de  Paule  and 
the  Kaisersworth  deaconesses.  The  second  discusses 
the  question  of  present  poverty  and  the  fitness  of  the 
sisterhoods  hitherto  established  for  materially  alleviating 
it.  Both  are  admirably  done.  Miss ‘Stephen  writes 
with  a  strong  religious  bias  ;  but  she  is  strongly  opposed 
.  to  religious  sisterhoods  for  charitable  purposes,  and  she 
states  the  grounds  of  opposition  with  great  clearness 
and  force. 

The  grand  objection  to  charitable  sisterhoods  that 
are  bound  together  by  religious  ties  is,  that  in  them 
religion  always  gets  the  better  of  charity,  and,  in  doing 
so,  is  pretty  sure  to  degenerate  into  something  that  is 
very  irreligious.  '  The  noble  saying  of  St  James,  that 
“  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  one’s  self  unspotted  from  the  world,”  if  taken  as  a 
motto  for  benevolent  sisterhoods,  very  speedily  gets  to  be 
perverted.  The  main  energies  of  the  sisters  are  applied 
in  artificial  and  very  foolish  ways  of  keeping  themselves 
unspotted,  and  all  their  charitable  enterprises  come  to 
be,  if  nothing  worse,  mere  selfish  expedients  for 
securing  their  own  reward  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
If  the  selfishness  ended  with  them,  we  should  only  have 
to  regret  that  silly  women  chose  to  be  so  silly ;  but  it 
goes  much  farther.  It  breeds  mischief  among  the  poor 
whom  it  is  professed  to  “  relieve.”  The  relief  is  really 
a  feeding  of  the  vices  that  ought  to  be  starved  ;  and 
though  sisters  of  mercy  do  not,  of  course,  generally 
strengthen  the  evils  of  poverty  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
up  their  trade,  this  is  too  often  the  effect  of  their  mis¬ 
guided  work.  That  statement  of  the  case  is  broader 
than  Miss  Stephen’s ;  but  her  arguments  are  to  the 
same  effect,  and  their  temperate  phrasing  will,  we 
would  fain  hope,  have  much  weight  with  the  English¬ 
women  among  whom  there  is  a  growing  sympathy  for 
Protestant  approximations  to  the  customs  of  Catholic 
sisterhoods.  In  illustration  of  the  tone  of  her  whole 
book,  wo  may  quote  one  of  several  paragraphs  which 
we  had  marked  while  reading  it : 

The  theory  that  the  noblest  work  a  woman  can  do  is  to  devote 
herself  to  relieving  the  suffering  of  the  poor  appears  to  me  false 
and  dangerous,  not  only  because  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  greater  than  those  of  the  rich, 
but  also  because  it  overrates  the  importance  of  pain,  and  attaches 
an  undue  value  to  the  mere  alleviation  of  misery.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  relief  of  suffering  is  after  all  but  one  of  the 
great  objects  for  which  women  ought  to  live,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  which  women  are  naturally  least  likely  to  undervalue.  To 
relieve  suffering  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  innocent  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  a  woman  can 
have,  but  it  ought  scarcely  to  be  exalted  into  a  virtue.  Women 
are  often  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  sickness  and  suffering 
are  but  one  side  of  life,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important  part 
of  it ;  and  that  they  cannot  devote  themselves  with  rigid  exclu¬ 
siveness  to  any  one  side  of  life  without  maiming  their  own  nature, 
and  depriving  themselves  of  a  part  of  their  power  of  usefulness. 
If  it  is  selfish  to  ignore  sickness  and  suffering,  it  is  suicidal  to 
ignore  health,  and  strength,  and  enjoyment.  We  cannot  refuse 
to  share  in  the  ordinary  life  of  people  of  our  own  class,  and  in  the 
ordinary  interests  and  pursuits  of  the  healthy  and  happy,  without 
isolating  ourselves  in  a  way  which  necessarily  and  justly  deprives 
us  of  the  power  either  to  influence  the  happy  on  behalf  of 
sufferers,  or  even  to  help  them  effectually  wdien  their  own  time  of 
suffering  comes.  Those  from  whom  we  have  held  aloof  through 
scorn  of  their  prosperity,  are  not  likely  to  open  their  hearts  to 
us  in  a  time  of  trouble.  And  the  influence  thus  lost  is  so  much 
power  thrown  away ;  power  which  might  have  been  applied  not 
only  in  the  relief  of  suffering,  but  in  the  purification  and  elevation 
of  the  whole  current  of  ordinary  life.  The  fact  that  those  who 
refuse  to  share  in  the  pleasures  and  daily  interests  as  well  as  the 
sufferings  of  the  circle  to  which  they  belong,  cut  themselves  off 
from  their  place  in  life  and  become  comparatively  powerless  in 
their  isolation,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  real  ground  upon 
which  the  retention  of  wealth  can  be,  I  do  not  say  morally 
justified,  but  reconciled  with  a  generous  impatience  of  unshared 
luxury.  As  a  mere  sonree  of  indulgence  wealth  may  be  con¬ 
temptible,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  misery  as  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  we  may  well  be  disgusted  at  the  useless  profusion 
with  which  it  is  so  often  spent ;  but  the  magnanimous  use  of 
wealth,  in  a  generous  and  serious  participation  in  all  the  mingled 
elements  of  which  other  people’s  life  are  composed,  is  a  source 
of  moral  power  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  most  important  undertakings  of  life  are 
necessarily  carried  on  by  those  who  are  in  the  vigour  of  life  and 
of  power,  and  are  probably  those  into  which  considerations  of 
pain  and  pleasure  enter  most  remotely.  There  are  opportunities 
of  influence  to  be  shared  with  the  strong  which,  if  it  may  some-  j 


times  be  right  to  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  onoht 
least  not  to  be  thoughtlessly  let  slip.  Not  only  the  rich  ** 
pared  with  the  poor,  but  the  healthy  and  prosperous  as 
with  the  sick  and  suffering,  have  claims  upon  our  time  and*  *** 
pathy,  which  women  in  their  proneness  to  exclusive  self-d^S”** 
and  absorption  in  some  one-sided  sympathy,  especially  symi^K** 
for  suffering,  are  but  too  apt  to  forget.  ^  ^  P«tny 

That  paragraph,  however,  if  taken  by  itself,  would 
give  a  very  unfair  impression  as  to  the  design  of  Mis 
Stephen’s  work.  She  does  approve  of  charitable  sister! 
hoods;  but  she  urges  that  they  should  be  organised 
without  any  religious  bias  or  purpose,  and  tli^  their 
object  should  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  actual  needs 
of  the  poor.  “  The  objects  of  systematic  visiting,”  she 
says,  “  are  (1)  pecuniary  relief,  which  is  difficSt  and 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  suicidal ;  (2),  moral  and 
other  improvement,  which  is  not  universally  required 
by  the  poor  from  the  rich,  and  to  which  the  means  pro¬ 
posed  are  almost  absurdly  inadequate;  and  (3),  the 
collection  of  information  and  establishment  of  a  friendly 
link  between  rich  and  poor,  which  systematic  visiting 
inevitably  effects  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  ^ 
far  as  it  goes,  is  purely  beneficial ;  ”  and  she  proceeds 
to  show  ”  that  systematic  visiting  of  the  poor  should  be 
partly  official  and  uniform,  partly  private  and  flexible 
that  the  former  kind  of  work  may  bo  done  by  members 
of  an  association,  whether  secular  or  religious,  and  that 
an  association  would  probably  be  found  to  offer  special 
I  advantages  for  the  purpose,  while  the  latter  kind  of 
visiting,  and  especially  its  effect  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  rich  and  poor,  belongs  •  exclusively  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  action  of  women  living  in  their  own  homes.” 

That  a  certain,  perhaps  really  a  large,  amount  of 
good  is  done  by  the  members  of  charitable  associations, 
which  are  strictly  religious  in  their  nature,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  but  the  good  done  is  apart  from  the  religious 
bondage.  Miss  Stephen  sums  up  the  whole  truth  about 
them  in  a  sentence,  when  she  says. that  “the  inevitable 
subordination  of  charity  to  reli^on  tends  to  encourage 
pauperism,  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  a  religious 
test  upon. candidates  tends  to  produce  deviation  from 
the  strict  standard  of  professional  competence,  while 
the  alliance  of  religious  symbols  with  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  tends  to  encourage  hypocrisy  in  those  whom  thqr 
relieve.”  Those  allegations  are  proved  by  the  history 
of  religious  sisterhoods  all  through  the  Christian  ages. 

Is  it  not  possible,  then,  to  adopt  some  better  system? 
England  is  crowded  with  women,  both  rich  and  poor, 
who  ought  to  be  made  useful.  The  proper  way  to  use 
them  is,  of  course,  to  open  all  trades  to  them,  and  allow 
them  to  enter  into  fair  competition  with  men  wherever 
they  choose  to  do  so,  unrestrained  either  by  legal 
obstacles  or  by  the  greater  obstacles  of  foolish  conven¬ 
tionalism.  But  whilo  that  reform  is  being  effected, 
there  are  special  reasons  for  giving  them  free  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  engaging  in  the  trades  of  nursing  and  poor- 
relief,  and  these  are  trades  which,  whatever  benefits  society 
may  ultimately  derive  from  better  treatment  of  women, 
are  never  likely  to  die  out.  Only  let  them  be  trad^. 
That,  if  we  understand  Miss  Stephen  aright,  is  the  gist 
of  her  book,  though  probably  we  should  go  farther  than 
she  does  in  the  matter.  Untrained,  or  half-trained 
women,  make  better  relieving-officers,  nurses,  and 
doctors,  than  untrained  or  half-trained  men;  and  it  w 
easier  to  train  them  properly.  Let  those  who  wish  it 
be  so  trained  ;  let  them  have  a  fair  wage  for  their  work, 
and  let  it  be  clear  both  to  them  and  to  the  world  tbw 
their  charity  is  none  the  less  charitable,  is  likely  ^  . 
far  more  like  real  charity,  if  they  are  under  proper  di^ 
cipline  and  receive  proper  pay  for  their  services. 
them  gather  together  in  “  sisterhoods,”  if  they  like,  an 
if  the  rules  therein  laid  down  for  them  are  thoroughy 
utilitarian,  and  hampered  by  no  restrictions  d^igu®® 
make  them  Christians  for  the  next  world 
philanthropists  in  this  ;  but  by  whatever  name  they 
themselves,  let  them  be  trained  and  employed  only  w 
healthy,  secular  purposes.  ^ 

We  are  not  disposed  to  say  much  about  the 
rials  of  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones,’  which  have  been  w 
by  her  sister,  and  to  which  Miss  Nightin^e 
nisbed  an  introduction.  As  a  biography  it  P*** 
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d  very*p^«tty  ;  *  contribution  to  the  literature 

of  chantable  work,  it  shows  how  much  good  may  be 
j  by  a  brave  young  lady  who  devotes  herself  to 
hospital-nursing  and  kindred  employments.  But  if  it 
strengthen  religious  sentimentalism,  it  will  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  _ _ _ 


RALPH  THE  HEIR. 


jUilph  the  Heir.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Horst  and  Blackett. 


In  Three  Volumes. 


Mr  Anthony  Trollope  is  probably  the  most  widely 
nopubr  as  he  is  certainly  the  most  productive,  of  living 

sn.mA  finn.lif.ipsi  liTia.!.  ^•vrklQin 


works.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  worst,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by  its 
author.  “  The  writer  of  this  story,”  he  says,  in  the  last 
chapter  but  one,  “  feels  that  some  apology  is  due  to  his 
readers  for  having  endeavoured  to  entertain  them  so  long 
with  the  adventures  of  one  of  whom  it  oertainly  cannot 
be  said  that  he  was  fit  to  be  delineated  as  a  hero.”  We 
have  italicised  the  words  **  so  long,”  because  we  think 
that  ^he  chief  defect  of  the  book,  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  the 
principal  character,  is  its  intolerable  length.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  either  to  meet  the  taste  of  that  not 
inconsiderable  body  of  novel-readers  who  skip  whole 

_ _ •_  J.1 _ _ 1  /»  ii  •  /I  .. 


Emrlish  novelists,  and  the  same  qualities  that  explain  in  the  works  even  of  their  favourite  authors,  or 

his°  popularity  will  also  account  for  his  uncommon  specif  benefit  of  those  who  perused  it  in  its  serial 

roductiveness.  Always  entertaining  without  being  form?  and  might  be  liable  to  forget  the  beginning  of  the 
Lcitinff  and  instructive  without  being  profound,  his  before  the  last  chapters  came  to  hand.  So 

novels  make  but  little  demand  on  the  attention,  and  still  story  is  concern^,  we  believe  no  reader 

less  on  the  intelligence  of  his  readers.  Easy  writing  has  would  experience  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  if  ho 
been  pronounced  to  be  emphatically  hard  reading,  but  were  to  read  only  the  alternate  chapters,  or  even 

the  author  of  this  epigram  was  obviously  an  exceptional  ^  suppress  the  first  or  second  volumes,  according  to 
man  and  the  sentiment  to  which  he  gave  such  forcible  choice.  All  the  main  incidents  of  the  book  are  repeated 
utterance  is  confined  to  a  very  limited  class.  It  is  quite  sever^  times  after  they  are  first  recorded,  and  an  atten- 
true  that  no  one  can  take  pleasure  in  the  works  of  a  ingenious,  and  experienced  reader,  who  wished  only 

writer  whose  intelligence  or  information  is  inferior  to  his  ^  read  the  story ,  might  even  dispense  with  the  first 
own  but  with  the  vast  majority  a  little  superiority  is  not  volumes  altogether,  and  part  of  the  third.  If  in 

only  sufficient,  it  is  positively  preferred  ;  and  should  the  *^®se  ^ty,  feverish  times,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
guperiority  consist  merely  of  a  greater  facility  of  expres-  dwell  frequently  on  the  essential  elements  of  a  tale  in 
sion  the  appreciation  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  com-  order  to  produce  the  desired  impression,  it  must  be 


plete  and  general.  For -one  reader  who  is  capable  of 
relishing  a  new  idea,  or  even  a  new  fact,  there  are  a 
hundred  who  will  feel  the  keenest  delight  when  they 
meet  with  a  familiar  thought  or  observation  clothed  in 
slightly  better  language  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  it  in.  The  perfection  of  easy  reading  cannot  be 


admitted  that  Mr  Trollope’s  repetitions  and  recapitula¬ 
tions  are  managed  with  great  dexterity  and  tact. 

Regarding  the  purpose  of  this  novel  Mr  Trollope 
makes  a  few  remarks.  “  It  is  the  test  of  a  novelist’s 
art,”  he  says,  “  that  he  conceals  his  snake-in- the-grass ; 
but  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  it  is  always  there.”  We 


provided  by  any  writer  who  seeks  to  penetrate  far  below  admit  that  every  novel,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has, 

the  surface  of  the  subject  wdth  which  he  deals,  for  in  must  of  necessity  have,  a  moral ;  and  we  assuredly 
that  case  it  will  inevitably  cost  the  average  reader  an  not  have  thought  that  ‘  Ralph  the  Heii’  ’  had  any 

effort  to  follow  him ;  and  when  a  book  is  designed  as  a  particular  lesson  to  teach,  if  Mr  Trollope  had  not  assured 
diversion  or  pastime  the  author  should  be  careful  to  as  that  it  has.  “  The  faults  of  a  Ralph  Newton,”  we  are 
throw  as  little  trouble  as  possible  on  the  reader.  Mr  stormed,  “  are  the  evils  against  which  men  should  in 
Trollope’s  novels  exactly  suit  the  capacity  of  the  bulk  of  W^^t  to  guard  themselves  which  women 

the  novel-reading  public,  and  hence  their  great  and  well-  should  be  made  to  hate.  •  Now,  we  see  the  pro- 

merited  success.  But  neither  do  they  tax  the  powers  of  priety  and  appositeness  of  the  metaphor  of  the  snake,  as 
their  author,  and  hence  Mr  Trollope  is  enabled  to  furnish  ^ppli®^  moral  of  Mr  Trollope  s  story.  Ralph,  the 

as  regular  a  supply  of  works  of  fiction  as’ if  he  had  under-  ^®u^»  is  **  awful  example,  and  our  author  hopes  to  teach 
taken  a  contract  ^  abhor  the  vices  of  character  to  which  that  youth  was 

“  Sir,”  said  Dr  Johnson  to  his  biographer,  one  day  addicted,  by  keeping  them  constantly  before  us  through 
when  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Fielding  and  W  volumes,  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  he 

Richardson,  “  Sir,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  ©^presses  only  a  very  qualified  condernnation  of  his  hero  s 
between  characters  of  nature  and  characters  of  manners.  ^^®ral  defects.  Pope  s  well-known  Imes  about  the 
Characters  of  manners  are  very  entertaining ;  but  they-  Monster  of  such  hideous  mien 

are  to  be  understood  by  a  more  superficial  observation  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen, 

than  characters  of  nature,  w^here  a  man  must  dive  into  sums  up  all  we  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  snake-in- 
the  recesses  of  the  human  heart.”  This  critical  canon  the-grass  method  of  teaching  morals, 
was  also  embodied  in  another  form  of  words  by  the  great  The  plot  of  ‘  Ralph  the  Heir  ”  is  neither  striking  nor 
lexicographer.  “  People  talk  of  nature,”  he  said,  ”  but  original,  and  what  interest  the  novel  excites  centres 
mere  obvious  nature  may  be  exhibited  with  very  little  round  an  election  episode,  and  two  imperfectly  conceived 
power  of  mind.”  Mr  Trollope  belongs  to  the  humbler  and  quite  undeveloped  sketches  of  character — Sir  Thomas 
class  of  novelists,  but  he  is  indisputably  the  ablest  of  our  Underwood,  the  sensitive,  vacillating,  Conservative,  ex- 
novelists  of  manners.  He  never,  or  very  rarely,  offends  Solicitor- General,  and  Polly  Neefit,  the  daughter  of  a 
against  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Ho  has  considerably  wealthy  and  incredibly  vulgar  breeches-maker  in  Conduit 
extended  our  superficial  knowledge  of  large  sections  of  Street.  There  are  well-written  passages  here  and  there 
the  community ;  and  his  portraits,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  the  book,  but,  as  a  w'hole,  it  is  crude  and  ill-digested 
^nerally  accurate  and  trustworthy.  A  large  proportion  of  as  compart  with  several  of  Mr  Trollope’s  previous 
the  characters  that  figure  in  his  novels  are  intrinsically  works.  The  hero  is  a  young  man  bom  into  the  pro- 
characters  of  manners  ” — people  who  live  and  think  fession  of  land-owning,  who  never  qualifies  himself  for 


the  community ;  and  his  portraits,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
^nerally  accurate  and  trustworthy.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  characters  that  figure  in  his  novels  are  intrinsically 
characters  of  manners  ’’—people  who  live  and  think 


and  feel  according  to  set  rules — and  these  he  depicts  any  other  occupation,  and  whose 'most  serious  pursuit 
■'^ith  rare  skill.  Although,  however,  he  evidently  knows  in  life  is  fox-hunting.  He  is  handsome  and  well- 
well  enough  wherein  his  strength  lies,  he  occasionally  bred,  has  expensive  tastes,  and  an  uncontrollable  pro- 
wsays  a  task  that  would  require  for  its  satisfactory  per-  pensity  to  get  “spoony,”  and  propose  marriage  to  all 
ormance  a  higher  order  of  faculties  than  he  possesses,  sorts  of  women,  from  a  variety  of  motives.  He  admires 
ere  is  more  than  one  instance  that  could  be  adduced  Polly  Neefit,  because  her  father  intends  to  give  her  a 
n  p^f  of  this  in  ‘  Ralph  the  Heir;’  and  the  presence  dowry  of  20,000^.,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  off 
.c  racters  imperfectly  and  inadequately  realised,  by  his  debts,  and  wait  till  the  estate,  to  which  he  was  h^, 
n^Qg  relief  the  limitations  of  the  author’s  talent,  would  come  into  his  possession  on  the  death  of  his 
the  effect  that  the  well-sketched,  adequately-  uncle,  and  also,  to  a  less  degree,^  because  PoWy  ^  not 
P®T8onage8  described  in  the  novel  would  other-  bad -looking,  and  rather  decent  in  his  opinion.  But 
vise  have  produced.  Polly  isn’t  a  “  lady,”  and  won’t  consent  to  marry  a 

Iwlpb  the  Heir’  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  Mr  Trollope^s  “gentleman,”  who  would  never  have  thought  of  her  if 
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Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Paris.  Bj  the  Hon.  CanUin 

With  a  Map.  Smith,  Elder,  and  C(X  ^  "wghtm. 

Paris  during  the  Siege.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
cisqae  Sarcejr.  With  a  Map.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Lucie* s  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Strasbourg.  Br  a  Youn®  T 
Alsace.  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co.  * 

France  before  Europe.  By  Jules  Michelet.  Translated 
French.  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co.  "‘wiiromthe 

Notes  and  Recol feet  ions  of  an  Amhulmee  Surgsan,  being  an  Account 
of  Work  done  under  the  Red  Cross  during  the  C'amnai/mA/'ia-A 
William  MacCormac,  F.B.C.8,  M.A.,  M.B.1T  AMi« 
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he  hadn't  been  in  want  of  money.  When  Ralph  gets 
his  property,  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  marry  a  girl 
without  money,  and  accordingly  he  proposes  to  Mary 
Bonner,  the  penniless,  handsome,  and  nign-minded  niece 
of  his  guardian.  Sir  Thomas  Underwood.  This  lady, 
however,  had  been  made  aware  that  he  had  committ^ 
himself  with  Sir  Thomas's  daughter,  Clarissa,  by  declar¬ 
ing  love  to  her,  and  refuses  his  offer.  Baffled  in  his 
second  matrimonial  attempt,  he  is  oast  down — for  a  short 
time ;  but  on  recovering  his  courage,  he  flies  hurriedly 
to  the  feet  of  Clarissa  Underwood,  to  be  again  repelled. 
Finally,  and  in  desperation,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
manoeuvred  by  a  scheming  dowager,  and  is  united  to  the 
“  stylish  "  daughter  of  a  poor  baronet,  who  marries  him 
because  her  mamma  and  papa  desire  it,  and  she  has  no 
predilections  of  her  own.  Told  within  reasonable  space, 
this  story  might  have  been  made  tolerably  interesting  ; 
bat,  drawn  out  as  it  is,  it  becomes  rather  wearisome. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  several  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  *  Ralph  the  Heir '  have  been  studied  from  the 
life.  Points  of  resemblance  to  men  and  women  we  have 
known  are  not  infrequent,  bat  the  tout  ensemble  of  none 
of  the  characters  is  entirely  satisfactory.  We  feel,  on 
laying  down  the  book,  that  we  do  not  know  thoroughly 
any  one  of  the  individuals  whose  career  we  have  been 
following,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  author  himself  is 
better  informed  than  we  are.  Only  in  the  cases  of  Sir 
Thomas  Underwood  and  Polly  Neefit  does  Mr  Trollope 
seem  to  suspect  that  there  is.  more  to  tell.  The  others 
profess  to  bo  finished  and  complete  portraits,  but  are 
really  little  more  than  coloured  sketches. 

There  are  capital  touches,  however,  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  Percycross  election ;  and  not  the  least 
enjoyable  is  the  speech  of  Mr  Pile,  one  of  the  leading 
conservatives  in  the  borough,  against  the  new  doctrine 
of  purity  of  election.  Mr  Pile  sincerely  and  earnestly 
believes  in  moderate  bribery,  and  feels  an  intense  disgust 
at  the  proposal  to  deprive  the  poor  electors  of  any  small 
Bums  they  mi^  be  able  to  get  from  the  candidates  for 
their  votes.  To  forward  this,  in  his  eyes,  most  laudable 
object,  Mr  Pile  is  prepared  to  subscribe  handsomely, 
and  his  affection  for  bribery  is  entirely  disinterested. 
Standing  one  evening  with  Mr  Trigger,  the  conservative 
agent,  the  old  gentleman’s  eye  lighted  on  the  legend 

Moggs  and  Purity,"  display^  outside  the  hotel  where 
the  radical  candidate  had  established  himself,  and  his 
ire  was  roused  : 

“Purity  !  purity  I”  said  the  old  man.  “It  makes  me  that  sick, 
that  1  wish  there  weren’t  such  a  thing  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Purity  and  pickpockets  is  about  the  same.  When  I’m  among  ’em 
I  buttons  up  my  breeches  pockets.” 

“  But  what  can  we  do  ?  ”  asked  Mr  Trigger  again,  in  a  voice  of 
woe.  Mr  Trigger  quite  sympathised  with  his  elder  friend,  but, 
being  a  younger  man,  he  knew  that  these  innovations  must  be 
endured. 

Then  Mr  Pile  made  a  speech  of  such  length  that  he  had  never 
been  known  to  make  the  like  before so  that  Mr  Trigger  felt 
that  things  had  become  very  serious,  and  that,  not  impossibly, 
Mr  Pile  might  be  so  affected  by  this  election  as  never  again  to 
hold  up  his  head  in  Percycross.  “  Purity  !  purity !  ”  he  repeated, 
“  they’re  a  going  on  that  way.  Trigger,  that  the  country  soon  won’t 
be  fit  for  a  man  to  live  in.  And  what’s  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 
It’s  just  this — that  folks  wants  what  they  wants  without  paying  for 
it.  I  hate  purity,  I  do.  I  hate  the  very  smell  of  it ;  it  stinks. 
When  I  see  the  chaps  as  come  here  and  talk  of  purity,  I  know 
they  mean  that  nothing  ain’t  to  be  as  it  used  to  be.  Nobody  is  to 
trust  no  one.  There  ain’t  to  be  nothing  warm,  nor  friendly,  nor 
comfortable  any  more.  .  .  .  Why  isn’t  a  poor  man,  as  can’t 
hardly  live,  to  have  his  three  half-crowns,  or  fifteen  shillings,  as 
things  may  go,  for  voting  for  a  stranger.  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Trigger,  I’ve  done  w’ith  it.  Things  have  come  to  that  in  the 
borough,  that  I’ll  meddle  and  make  no  more.”  Mr  Trigger,  as  he 
listened  to  this  eloquence,  could  only  sigh  and  shake  his  head. 

“I  did  think  it  would  last  my  time,”  added  Mr  Pile,  almost 
weeping. 

There  are  sev'eral  equally  humorous  incidents  in  Mr 
Pile’s  career  described  in  ‘  Ralph  the  Heir.* 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Letters  on  International  Relations  before  and  during  the  War  of 
1870.  By  the  Times*  Correspondent  at  Berlin.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Printed  by  Permission.  Tinsley. 

The  War  Correspondence  qf  the  Daily  News^  continued  from  the 
re'Capture  of  Orleans  by  the  Getunans  to  the  Peace.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Comments,  forming  a  continuous  History  of  the 
War  between  Germany  and  France.  With  Map.  Macmillan. 


.  Ti.  j  , ■/•'^‘^be  Commencement  to  the 

■w._  Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Eminent  Per- 
'  &c,with  Views  of  Stras¬ 

bourg,  Sedan,  and  Metz.  By  William  Simpson,  Esq.*  an 
Introduction  by  Dr  Doran,  F.S.A. ;  a  Historv  of  the  War  bv 
Henry  Holl,  Esq.  ;  and  a  Large  Map  of  France.  Maclure* 
Macdonald,  and  Maegregor.  ' 

The  Franco-German  War,  if  by  that  name  it  is  to  be 
known,  is  not  yet  formally  completed,  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  possible  that  the  Brussels  Commissioners  may  find 
their  projects  undone  by  the  confusion  that  now  prevails 
in  France.  But  already  the  war  seems  a  far-off  event, 
and  the  present  turmoils  would  cause  it  to  be  half- 
forgotten  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  German 
army  of  occupation  north  and  eastward  of  St  Denis, 
and  for  the  publication  of  a  new  book  descriptive  of  it, 
or  of  some  special  episode,  every  two  or  three  days.  The 
tide  of  war  literature  that  has  now  fairly  set  in  is  some¬ 
what  alarming,  both  to  the  reviewer  and  to  the  circu¬ 
lating-library  reader.  Many  good  cargoes  are  being 
floated  in  by  it,  containing  literary  wares  that  are 
attractive  at  first  glance,  and  that  promise  to  be  of  much 
future  service,  when  the  time  has  come  for  piecing 
together  all  the  many  fragments  of  information  into  a 
compact,  well-woven,  and  rightly -coloured  fabric  of 
history.  But,  to  change  the  metaphor,  the  dishes  now 
served  up  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  neither 
hot  nor  cold.  The  time  is  past  for  minute  and  partial 
sketches,  such  as  we  had  last  autumn  and  winter  in  the 
daily  papers,  to  have  their  proper  flavour;  the  time  is 
not  yet  come  for  a  scientific  estimate  of  the  war,  and  for 
philosophical  apprehension  of  its  bearings  and  conse¬ 
quences,  or  even  of  its  origin.  On  that  account,  as  well 
as  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we  have  not  space  for 
their  fuller  treatment,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
brief  notice  of  the  books  as  they  appear,  and  shall  group 
eight  under  one  title  to-day. 

The  largest  and  most  general  of  the  eight,  in  two 
very  bulky  volumes,  contains  selections  from  the  letters 
of  the  Times'  correspondent  at  Berlin,  written  between 
August,  1866,  and  last  January.  Though  the  startling 
telegrams  that  have  frequently  arrived  from  this  quarter 
are  left  out,  and  only  those  communications  which  have 
been  proved  by  time  are  generally  included,  the  work  is 
not  altogether  trustworthy.  Treating  of  all  sorts  of 
subjects  which  came  under  the  omniscient  eye  of  the 
writer,  Russian  and  Roumanian,  Spanish  and  SwisH, 
Indian  and  Italian,  as  well  as  French  and  German,  the 
work,  moreover,  is  rather  disjointed  and  fragmentary. 
Yet  its  1,320  pages  contain  much  that  it  is  interesting 
to  read  over  again,  and  those  parts  of  it  are  especial  y 
valuable  which  help  to  show  how  rapidly  and  steadily 
the  consolidation  of  Germany  has  been  effected  dunng 
the  last  four  years  and  a  half.  That  consolidation  wgau 
long  before  ;  but  the  actual  work  was  done  by  the 
Weeks’  War  with  Austria,  and  the  Seven  Months  VV  ar 
with  France,  and  the  intervening  plottings  and 
tions  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  opponents, 
native  and  foreign.  The  State  papers  and  origieft 
documents  that  are  reproduced  in  the  work 
are  of  great  and  lasting  interest  as  evidence  o 
greatest  modern  experiment,  or  series  of 
in  political  chemistry.  Here  we  see  how  easi  y 
completely  forces  and  humours,  that  had  been 
up  and  held  in  artificial  antagonism  to  one  j 
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how  the  forces  and  humours  that  seemed  to  give  con- 
.  igncy  and  vigour  to  them  were  loosened,  the  empires 
thus  left  to  crumble  in  pieces,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
leave  only  fragments  to  which  new  powers  have  had  to 
impart  all  the  cohesion  that  they  now  possess.  In  this 
Ivav  the  study  to  which  the  *  Letters  on  International 
Relations  ’  furnish  important  contributions  is  of  supreme 
interest.  But  the  work  would  have  been  much  more 
welcome  had  its  statements  of  influential  facts  and  per¬ 
tinent  surmises  been  separated  from  the  worthless 

matter  in  which  it  sounds.  •  •  j  i  xi. 

Much  moi*o  special  and  much  better  joined  together 
are  the  contents  of  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘War 
Correspondence  of  the  Dailt/  Nevus'  Of  the  merits  of 
the  previous  volume  we  spoke  at  length  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  to  say  much  more  in  praise  of  correspondence 
of  such  universally  acknowledged  value  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation.  This  continuation  gives  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  letters  of  the  Daily  News'  correspondents 
between  December  the  5th,  when  the  Germans  entered 
Orleans,  and  March  the  2nd,  when  the  Germans 
evacuated  Paris.  It  tells  with  great  clearness  and  im¬ 
partiality,  and  with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  story  of 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  French  during  those  three  dismal 
months,  a  period  in  which  Germany  gained  little  honour, 
and  France  lost  everything  but  honour,  and  a  good  deal 
of  that.  Until  a  future  Carlyle,  or  Thiers,  or  some  less 
biassed  author,  writes  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  war, 
these  two  volumes  of  the  ‘  Daily  News'  Correspondence  ’ 
are  likely  to  be  the  best  available  source  of  accurate 
information  on  the  subject. 

Good  information,  however,  and  more  copious,  as  far 
as  their  subject  is  concerned,  is  contained  in  Captain 
Bingham’s  ‘Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Paris,*  and  M. 
Sarcey’s  ‘  Paris  during  the  Siege.’  Captain  Bingham’s 
book  is  a  precise  diary  of  his  observations  and  expe¬ 
riences  from  the  18th  of  September  to  the  29th  of 
January.  M.  Sarcey’s  is  more  sketchy,  and  recounts 
the  story  of  Paris  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
July.  The  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  agree  in 
showing  how  heroically  the  Parisians  generally  acted 
during  their  long  time  of  trial ;  and  both  are  tolerably 
orthodox  in  their  tendencies.  Captain  Bingham,  as 
becomes  an  English  officer,  denounces  the  “  insolent  ” 
Radicalism  of  the  citizen-soldiers,  and  recounts  much 
which,  whether  we  agree  with  him  in  all  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  it  or  not,  is  equally  welcome,  as  showing  how 
the  Communism  now  prevalent  in  Paris  Was  steadily 
growing  up  during  the  siege.  M.  Sarcey,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  the  present  troubles  are  part  of  a 
deep-laid  and  mischievous  scheme  of  the  Prussians. 

“  They  want,”  he  says,  “  to  flnish  us  off*  by  civil  war.  I 
am  fain  to  hope  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  this  also. 

I  will  rely  on  that  good  sense  which  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  French  race;  we  will  not  give 
our  enemies  this  supreme  joy.”  As  might  be  expected, 
M.  barcey  is  very  bitter  against  the  Germans,  but  he 
hite  hard  at  nearly  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

Lucie’s  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Strasbourg  *  is  a  small, 
slight,  and  rather  sentimental  book ;  yet  a  more  pathetic 
description  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  population 
0  the  border-city  during  the  time  of  its  investment 
could  not  well  be  given.  Lucie  tells  how  she  and  her 
sister  Aline  bore  their  miseries  with  their  grandmother 
an  their  uncle  Jean,  until,  a  day  before  the  capitula- 
lon.  Aline  died.  Here  is  Lucie’s  page  about  the 
memorable  27th  of  September  : 

hours  we  had  spent  alone,  grandmother  and  I, 
coiilrf  n  ♦  while  empty  bed,  with  its  deep  moulded  pillow.  I 
mistrivc.  *1*^  comfort — my  tremulous  voice  would  have 

to  Im-A  Aline’g  last  bidding  still  lingering  in  my  ear, 

that  it  ^*”^mothcr  for  us  both  when  she  was  gone,  I  felt  sorry 

SuddenTr.r*''  .... 

— ..  J  mere  came  a  rush  to  our  cellar^loor, — it  flung  open, 
on  its^  hinges.  Uncle  Jean  leaped  in,  breaking  the 
agonising  cry.  “  All  is  lost  !  Stras- 
r”  *  **  followed  a  scene  too  painful 

Grandmother  had  risen,  and  stood  erect  in  the 
cellar,  seeming  to  grow  taller  and  taller,  her  silver 
:  white  cap,  her  set  lips  blanched 

suppressed  emotion,  her  hands  clasped  as  if  in 
ever  t  |5*®**“*'^8  iu  her  tearless  eyes.  I  could  have 
at  this  new  apparition  of  our  sweet  gentle  grand- 


— according  to  the  rumour  which  he  adopts — of  some 
tombstones  for  shot.  ‘‘  My  son,”  he  says,  “  was  buried 
at  Strasbourg,  in  that  friendly  city.  When  shall  I 
return  there  ?  Where  shall  I  find  his  ashes  ?  I  know 
not.  If  they  have  been  scattered  about  in  that  cruel 
chaos  of  marbles,  corpses,  biers,  with  which*  an  impious 
fury  thought,  to  overwhelm  us,  it  is  well,  those  ashes 
will  one  day  or  another  fall  on  the  enemies  of  France !  ” 
That  sentence  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  intelli¬ 
gible  in  M.  Michelet’s  book ;  which  is  as  silly  and 
mischievous  a  book  as  wo  have  ever  seen.  All  the 
vices  of  the  French  character  find  expression  in  it,  and 
its  monstrous  perversions  of  the  truth  are  more 
excusable  than  the  immoral  rant  in  which  they  are 
conveyed.  The  effort  of  the  book  is  to  throw  all  the 
blame  of  the  war  upon  the  ex-Emperor  and  the 
Germans,  and  to  show  that  “  France  befoi*e  Europe  ”  is 
utterly  blameless.  The  book,  however,  refutes  itself 
very  satisfactorily. 

We  are  not  competent  to  do  justice  to  Mr  Mao- 
Cormac’s  ‘Notes  and  Recollections  of  an  Ambulance 
Surgeon.*  Mr  MacCormac  accompanied  Dr  Sims  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Anglo-American  Ambulance  to  Sedan, 
and  bis  work,  though  not  wanting  in  matter  of  interest 
to  all  readers,  is  a  technical,  and  apparently  a  very 
valuable,  record  of  his  experiences  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
and  of  military  surgery  in  general  nnder  its  most  trying 
conditions. 

The  *  Souvenir  of  the  War  ’  is  a  sort  of  album,  con¬ 
taining  twenty-four  portraits  of  German  kings,  princes, 
and  generals,  the  same  number  of  portraits  of  French¬ 
men,  with  the  Empress  Eugenie  added  to  the  list, 
together  with  views  of  Strasburg,  Sedan  and  Metz,  and 
a  map  of  France.  The  drawings  are  very  well  executed, 
and  the  handsome  volume  is  none  the  worse  for  the 
didactic  introduction  which  has  been  supplied  by  Dr 
Doran,  and  the  historical  epitome  furnished  by  Mr 
Holl.  A  string  of  short  biographies  of  the  men  por¬ 
trayed,  however,  would  have  been  more  welcome.  Mr 
Holl  tells  nothing  that  we  are  not  all  familiar  with,  save 
where  he  advances  the  novel  theory  that  “  the  Corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Daily  Press,  by  their  marvellous 
correctness  of  detail  and  adventurous  courage,  have 
supplied  the  stirring  incidents  belonging  to  the  Franco- 
German  War.”  We  cannot  share  his  admiration  of  the 
special  correspondents  if  we  are  to  believe  that,  instead 
of  being  merely  the  chroniclers  of  this  miserable  war, 
they  are  its  authors. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  Quarterly  Review — The  Edinburgh  Review — The  Westminster 
Review — The  British  Quarterly  Review — The  Quarterly  Joumed 
of  Science-— The  Popular  Science  Review — The  Englishwomans 
Review, 

As  much  and  as  fierce  invective  as  a  gentlemanly 
English  journalist  could  decently  crowd 
twenty  pages  appears  in  the  article  on 
French  Republic  and  the  Second  German  Empire,  m 
the  new  ‘  Quarterly.*  The  events,  in  and  out  of  Pans, 
of  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  appear  to  have  happened 
since  the  article  was  written,  or  we  fear  that  the  author 
would  have  been  driven  by  them  into  language  too 
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violent  to  be  genteel.  As  it  is,  his  phrases  are  quite 
strong  enough.  Hatred  of  French  Republicanism 
culminates  in  detestation  of  the  Pans  insurgents ;  yet 
the  bitterness  of  the  reviewer  against  France  is  slight  in 
comparison  with  his  bitterness  against  Germany.  He 
sketches  the  previous  history  of  German  Imperialism  to 
show,  as  well  as  he  can,*  how  mischievous  it  may  be  to 
Europe  ;  but  in  his  mockery  of  the  present  he  is  driven  to 
adopt  the  jargon  of  some  foolish  pamphlets  which  have 
lately  been  published  by  the  score,  and  seem  to  have 
amused  many  readers.  The  imperial  title  of  the  new 
lord  of  Germany,  he  says,  was  “  awarded  with  reluctant 
alacrity  to  this  great  Cuckoo  in  Mother  Germania’s  nest, 
by  the  fluttering  councils  of  those  of  the  lesser  nestlings 
which  still  keep  their  place  in  it  beside  that  terribly 
mauvais  coucheur  ;  *’ — and  so  on. 

Even  the  *  Quarterly  ’  critic,  however,  while  denounc¬ 
ing  so  much  of  the  Parisian  scheme  of  decentralisation 
as  was  patent  when  he  wrote,  seems  to  favour  decentra¬ 
lisation  throughout  France  and  yet  more  in  Germany ; 
and  in  that  direction  the  writer  of  an  admirable  article 
on  “  The  German  Empire,”  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh,’  is  much 
more  outspqken.  Ho  shows  that  the  present  German 
Empire  has  no  likeness  to  the  old  institution  whose 
name  it  assumes. 

Whatever  the  German  Empire  may  hereafter  become,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  resemble  in  the  slightest  degree  either  the  ancient 
CSerman  Empire,  or  the  Confederacy  which  was  created  in  1816, 
with  the  assent  of  Europe  in  place  of  it.  The  German  Empire 
was  elective  ;  the  new  dominion  will  be  hereditary  in  a  powerful 
and  martial  liouse.  The  German  Empire  was  a  monarchical  con¬ 
federacy  of  co-equal  States,  whose  rights  were  jealously  secured  to 
them  against  the  danger  of  a  preponderating  supremacy;  the  new 
dominion  has  been  created  by  the  sword,  by  conquest  within  and 
without,  and  the  securities  of  its  subjects  and  allies  are  just  what 
Prussia  thinks  At  to  concede  to  them.  The  Empire  enjoyed  a 
large  amount  of  local  freedom,  which  undoubtedly  weakened  its 
collective  action  ;  the  new  dominion  tends  openly  to  unity — unity 
is  the  cry  of  Germany  at  this  moment,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  no 
aacriAce  of  freedom  and  independence  is  too  sacred  or  too  costly 
to  be  made  to  it.  In  exchange  for  all  that  has  hitheito  consti¬ 
tuted  their  peculiar  and  multifarious  greatness,  the  Germans  are 
eagerly  bent  on  obtaining  what  it  seems  they  value  more  highly — 
a  concentrated  military  organisation  and  power  which  may  render 
them  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  the  political  influence 
abroad  which  their  admirable  and  enormous  armies  may  confer 
,on  them. 

It  has  been  for  ages  the  distinctive  characteristic  and  glory  of 
Germany  that  she  has  escaped  that  centralising  force  which  has 
reduced  most  of  the  other  European  States  to  a  common  pattern, 
and  which  will  probably  henceforth  he  still  more  active  and 
intense  in  the  world,  whether  democratic  institutions  or  military 
despotism  direct  the  application  of  it.  She  owes  to  that  absence 
of  a  central  authority  her  manifold  varieties  of  intelligence  and 
life— her  capitals  ana  courts,  which  have  been  in  various  ways  the 
centres  of  her  civilisation — her  universities,  rivals  in  learning  and 
in  letters — her  Free  Cities,  which  retained  till  the  other  day  a 
complete  self-government,  and  ranked  with  the  great  marts  of  the 
world — and  that  blending  of  races  and  religions,  which  produced 
an  endless  social  variety,  with  a  certain  amount  of  political  unity. 
These  elements  of  her  true  national  greatness  are  threatened  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  absolute  of  the 
German  Powers — the  only  one  which  has  made  military  force  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  its  policy. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  country  is  brought  back  to  the  old 
question,  whether  Prussia  is  to  dominate  over  Germany,  or  Ger¬ 
many  to  absorb  Prussia.  The  latter  of  these  alternatives  we  should 
accept  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  and  it  wdll  pro¬ 
bably  be  arrived  at  in  some  future  age  by  the  destruction  of 
monarchy  throughout  the  German  States,  a  result  to  which  the 
policy  of  Prussia  towards  her  neighbours  is  secretly  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  tending.  But  as  long  ns  the  Prussian  monarchy  remains 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  question  that  it  will  make  its  superiority  felt 
over  all  the  other  States.  When  the  beasts  of  the  fleld,  in  ^Esop’s 
fable,  went  out  hunting  with  the  lion,  we  know  who  got  the  spoils 
of  the  chase. 

But  through  this  darkness  the  reviewer  sees  a  light 
fihining. 

It  if  not  impossible  that  King  William  himself  with  his  obsolete 
ideaa  of  divine  right,  and  Count  Bismarck  with  his  very  practical 
notions  of  royal  or  imperial  authority,  arc  in  reality  preparing 
the  way  for  a  future  state  of  things  entirely  opposed  to  their  own 
fystem  of  government.  They  have  dethroned  sovereigns  of  houses 
far  more  ancient  than  that  of  Brandenburg — so  much  for  legiti¬ 
macy  ;  they  have  annexed  and  absorbed  independent  kingdoms 
and  duchies — so  much  for  territorial  rights ;  these  very  measures 
have  been  accepted  and  applauded  by  some  of  the  organs  of  the 
most  advanced  sections  of  the  German  democratic  party,  because 
they  argue  that  these  acts  of  violence  are  excellent  precedents 
for  their  own  revolutionary  policy.  But  in  truth,  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  which  offers  so  fair  a  fleld  for  republican 
institutions  as  Germany.  The  divisions  of  the  nation  have  been 


kept  alive  by  the  interests  or  ambition  of  the  ruling  families  • 
Federal  Union  of  Free  Commonwealths  would  unite  without 
confounding  them.  There  are  now  some  millions  of  German 
emigrants  settled  in  the  United  States,  who  have  cordially  and 
successfully  adopted  the  republican  institutions  of  that  country  • 
and  the  correspondence,  public  press,  and  state  of  opinion  of  thif 
American  Germans  reacts  powerfully  on  the  mother-coantrv 
The  general  diffusion  of  the  two  great  elements  of  freedom- 
education  and  the  use  of  arras— throughout  Germany  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  nation  will  be  content  to  accept  anv 
“restoration”  of  the  Germanic  Empire  in  full  satisfaction  of  its 
claims.  The  heroes  of  the  present  hour  may  exult  in  new  titles 
in  military  ascendency,  and  in  the  supremacy  they  have  acquired 
over  the  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  But  the  future 
destinies  of  Germany  are  not  within  their  control.  They  rest 
with  the  People  of  Germany;  and  we  believe,  from  the  progress 
already  made,  that  in  one  or  two  generations,  not  only  will  the 
Empire  of  Germany  not  be  restored,  but  its  monarchical  traditions 
will  be  swept  away:  Fata  vinm  incenient :  and  Germany  may  one 
day  be  both  united  and  free. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  honest  Republican- 
,  ism  in  the  old  Whig  organ ;  though  that  pleasure  is  soon 
alloyed  by  reading  the  rampant  Toryism  of  its  later 
article  on  “  Irish  Federalism.”  The  projects  that  are 
growing  up  in  Ireland  are  an  utter  ahomination  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  his  language  is  that  of  the 
Dublin  Daily  Express.  “  The  time  is  really  come,”  he 
says,  ”  for  crushing  Irish  lawlessness  of  every  description. 
No  Government  worthy  of  the  name  can  any  longer 
tolerate  the  scandal  of  agrarian  murders.  The  Assassins  of 
Persia,  the  Thugs  of  India,  and  the  brigands  of  Southern 
Italy  have  been  suppressed  without  mercy;  and  no 
pedantic  veneration  for  forms  ought  for  a  moment  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  necessary  measures  being  taken 
for  the  extinction  of  Ribbonism.”  May  we  not  say,  with 
better  reason,  that,  if  Ribbonism  and  its  likes  are  to  be 
abolished,  no  pedantic  veneration  for  forms  ought  for  a 
moment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  necessary  measures 
being  taken  for  the  extinction  of  Whiggism  r 

It  is  significant  that  the  topic  that  receives  in  the 
political  Quarterlies  even  more  general  attention  than 
the  late  war  and  its  issues  is  the  question  of  discipline  in 
the  National  Church, .  which  is  leading  up  with  strange 
rapidity  to  the  question  of  its  abolition.  Both  the 
‘  Quarterly  ’  and  the  ‘  Edinburgh  *  review  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold’s  ”  St  Paul  and  Protestantism,’*  and  both  advo¬ 
cate,  in  sententious  phrases,  more  or  less  hazy,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Established  Church  so  as  to  hold  all  true 
believers,  that  is,  all  believers  whom  the  reviewers 
believe  to  be  true.  It  would  certainly  be  very  nice  if  we 
could  have  such  a  “public  Church  ”  as  the  ‘  QuartOTly* 
describes — with  fixed  conditions  of  worship  and  teach¬ 
ing,  yet  with  these  conditions  in  piTictice  as  liberal  and 
forbearing  as  a  religious  society  could  have ;  with  great 
resources  in  it,  living  and  abundant,  of  ideas,  large,  de^, 
elevated  ;  with  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  tolerance,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  which,  not  in  religion  only,  but  in 
every  region  of  human  thought,  hamper  liberty  and 
tolerance ;  with  great  facilities  for  self-correction,  for 
assimilation  of  new  truths,  for  sympathy  with  the  open¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  men,  combined  with  a  resolute  attach¬ 
ment  and  veneration  for  the  past.”  But  when  will  that 
ideal  be  reached  ?  We  are  not  very  near  it  in  this  y^ 
of  grace,  which  has  seen  Mr  Voysey  excommunicated, 
and  Mr  Purchas  bullied  into  the  cutting  down  o 
his  candles  and  the  trimming  of  his  vestments, 
might  be  brought  nearer  were  the  stages  for  reac 
ing  it  marked  by  as  much  liberality  as  finds  expr^- 
sion  in  the  paper  on  “  Battles  in  the  Church  w 
the  ‘Westminster;’  but  those  stages,  in 
the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  may  say,  would  be  avoided  by 
present  champions  of  a  National  Church,  even  ,  J 
avoiding  them,  they  w’ent  straight  into  the  byways 
sectarianism.  On  the  wffiole  the  best  article 
ject,  in  all  the  four  reviews,  is  that  in  the  ‘  Bribs 
terly,’  which  plainly  describes  the  condition  of  the 
at  tne  present  day,  and  bluntly  forecasts  the 
Established  Church  must  fall,  and  they  who  ^ 

its  fall  will  bo  the  friends  in  high  places  who  s 
limit  it  to  their  own  narrow  spheres  of  thought, 
haps  the  Ritualists  who  are  now  giving  so  many  signs 
stubbornness.  ,  g 

We  have  not  space  for  any  no  ice  of  the  raifl^e 
articles  in  the  reviews.  Many  are  good,  an  i  o  g® 
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Dr  Cameron’s  Sandy  Booh  on  Food  and  Diet  exactly 
answers  to  its  title.  It  gives  a  very  simple  and  nsefdl 
description  of  the  properties  of  various  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  foods,  of  their  relative  value,  and  of  their 
special  importance  to  persons  of  different  ages,  conditions, 
and  employments.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  little 
book,  but  such  a  cheap  and  well-digested  epitome  of  the 
teachings  of  chemists  and  physiologists  about  food  ought 
to  be  welcome  in  many  households. 

We  are  not  competent  to  discuss  Mr  Jennings’s  After 
Lifej  08  Revealed  in  Scripture.  It  argues  that  there  is 
proof  in  the  Bible  of  a  life  after  death,  that  there  was 
a  Hades  but  no  Heaven  before  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  now  there  is  a  Heaven  but  no  Hades.  Whether 
there  is  a  Hell  or  not  does  not  appear  to  be  discussed 
by  Mr  Jennings. 

To  show  that  Brussels  is  a  little  Heaven  on  earth  is, 
as  we  understand  it,  the  object  of  Mr  Scott’s  Family 
Guide  to  Brussels.  It  gives  very  precise  information 
about  houses,  lodgings,  servants,  taxes,  and  everything 
that  an  intending  resident  is  likely  to  wish  to  know. 

A  vastly  better  work  of  the  same  class  is  Dr  Philpot’s 
Guide  Book  to  the  Canadian  Do^minixyn.  It  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history,  and  much  of  the  present  condition, 
of  the  Great  North  American  Empire,  which  s  till  renders 
allegiance  to  ns.  Specially  useful  to  would-be  emigrants, 
it  is  full  of  matter  interesting  to  all  readers  ;  and  it  is 
prefaced  by  a  racy  introduction  written  by  Mr  Thomas 
Hughes. 

The  pamphlet  on  The  Growth  of  Brussia^  which  com¬ 
pletes  our  very  short  list  of  publications  of  the  week,  is 
written  with  a  very  strong  bias  against  the  Emperor 
William  and  his  people.  Though  purporting  to  sketch 
the  history  from  1271,  it  treats  chiefly  of  the  events 
since  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  I.,  and  especially 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  few  months. 


*  the  more  noticeable /being  a  review  of  Mr 

n  acpfti’s  edition  of  Shelley  and  the  “Memoirs  of 
Ke  d1  Ples*-Momay,”  in  the  ‘Edinburgh;’ 
“New  Sources  of  English  History,”  apropos  of  the 
Record-office  publications,  in  the  ‘Quarterly;’  an 
rticle  on  “  The  American  Republic,”  and  another  on 
?‘Thoraas  Hood,”  in  the  ‘  Westminster ;’  and  one  on 
“professor  Fraser’s  edition  of  Bishop  Berkeley  s  Works, 
in  the ‘British  Quarterly.’  ^ 

The  ‘  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  among  other 
nseful  contributions,  has  an  important  account  of  “  Steam 
Boiler  Legislation,”  by  Sir  William  Fairbairn;  and  in  the 
«  Popular  ^Science  Review  ’  Mr  Robert  Hunt  discourses 
on  “  Coal  as  a  Reservoir  of  Power.”  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  longer  and  more  exhaustive  articles  by  women  in 
‘  Encrlish woman’s  Review. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

ENDING  ArniL  19. 

Havtpr  R  Dudley.—*  National  Debts.’  Partly  read  before  the  British 

®  Atfociation  at  Liverpool,  September.  1870.  (8vo,  pp,  iv.,  130, 

Cl'a^les  A^— ^A  Handy  Book  on  Food  and  Diet,  in  Health  and 

^  12mo,p^^  Ballierc,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

►FlHot  Robert  H.-‘ The  Experiences  of  a  Planter  in  the  Jungles  of 

*  Mysore.’  With  Illustrations  and  a  Slap.  In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo, 
nn  xi  xiii..  355.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

M  Gro^ii  of  Pnisfia,  The ;  from  a.d.  1271  to  1871.’  An  Historical  Sketch. 
By  an  Old  Westminster  K.S.  (12mo,  pp.  .30  Is.)  Lon^ans. 

►Harvey  Mrs.—*  Turkish  Harems  and  Circassian  Homes.’  (8vo,  pp.  x.,307, 
l.%.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  ,  ,  t  m  t-  i 

•HpJnu  Arthur— ‘The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes.’  In  Two  Volumes. 

“'‘‘’?Crewn8vo.pp.x!v..S7-irtll..:»YP  •. 

jMinn^s  Rev.  Isaac— ‘The  After  Life,  as  Revealed  m  Scripture;  ita 
Three  Successive  States.’  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  170.)  Elliot  Stock. 

PhilDot  Harvey  J.— ‘Guide  Book  to  the  Canadian  Dominion,  cont  uning 
Tull  Information  for  the  Tourist,  the  Sportsman,  and  the  Small 
Capitalist.’  With  a  Preface  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.P.  (l’2mo, 
pp.  xlviU.,  206, 48.)  Stanford  .  •  tt-  * 

Seott  J  R  — ‘  The  Family  Guide  to  Brussels,  comprising  Hints  upon 

•  Hiring  Houses,  Funiiture.  Servants,  Cost  of  Living,  Education,  and 
the  Information  necessary  for  a  Family  l*urpo8iug  to  Reside  in  that 
City.’  (l’2mo,  pp.  xv.,  140,  48.)  Stanford. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 


The  national  bank  of 

SCOTLAND. 

Incoiporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
EsUblished,  1825. 

Head  Office  : — Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL,  £6,000,000.  PAID  UP,  £1,000,000. 
RESERVE  FUND,  £330,000. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON,  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master— T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Vice-Master — E.  R.  Horton,  H.A.,  Fellow  of 
St  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  will  begin  for  New 
Pupils  on  TUESDAY,  2nd,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  termini  of  several  other 
Railways. 

I’rospcctnses,  containing  full  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  in  the 
School,  fees,  .and  other  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


Lyceum  theatre.— french 

PLAYS,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
RAPHAEL  FELIX. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  April  24, 25, 
and  26,  irtll  be  produced  the  celebrated  Comedy, 
In  Four  Acts,  by  Victorien  Sanlou,  NOS  IN¬ 
TIMES,  in  which  Madlle.  Fargueil.  MM.  Brin- 
detu,  I^annoy,  Parade,  Delcs&art,  &c.,  will 
appear. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  April  27,  28, 
and  29,  the  performance  will  commence  with,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  Comedy,  in  Three 
Acte.  LE.S  PETITS  OISEAUX,  in  which  M»I. 
Dcltnnoy,  Parade.  Saint  Germain;  Mesdames 
Oltron  and  Riel  will  appear.  To  conclude  with 
(also  for  the  first  time),  Messrs.  Meilhac  and 
Halevy’s  Comedy,  in  One  Act,  LES  BREBIS  DE 
PANCRGE.  Mortho,  Madlle.  Fargueil ;  Durand, 
M.  St.  Germain. 

Stalls,  lOs.  6d. ;  Dress  Circle,  Ss. ;  First  Circle, 
3a.;  Ht,  28.;  Gallery,  Is. 

and  places  may  be  secured  at  Mr 
liitcheH's  Royal  Library,  33  Old  Bond  street,  and 
at  the  Box  Office  of  the  Theatre  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Charles  Nugent. 


LONDON  OFFICE. 

37  Nicholas  lane,  Lombard  street,  E.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  kept  agreeably  to 
usual  custom. 

DEPOSITS  at  interest  arc  received. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES,  and  LETTERS  OF 
CREDIT  available  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  are 
issued,  for  Home  4nd  Foreign  Travelling ;  also  for 
Business  Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’  SECURITIES  are  taken 
chai^  of.  Dividends  oollected,  and  Investments 
and  Sales  of  all  descriptions  of  Securities  effected. 

At  the  London  Office  of  the  Bank,  and  at  the 
Head  Office  and  Branches  throughout  Scotland, 
every  description  of  Banking  bu^ess  connected 
with  Scotland  is  also  transacted. 

WILLIAM  STRACHAN,  )  Joint  Agents, 
JAMES  COW’ AN,  .  J  London  Office. 


WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— 

A  CONFERENCE  and  MEETING  of 
Friends  of  the  W'omen’s  Suffrage  Movement  will 
be  held  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  on  Friday,  April 
28th.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Two  o'clock. 


Admission  by  Tickets,  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary, 
Miss  R.  Garrett,  06  W’arwick  street,  Pimlico  ;  or  of 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Ck>urtcuay,  21  Sloane 
street,  S.W’. 


jVl  A  1)  .\  M  E  T  U  S  S  A  U  D  ’  S 

street.— On  vi#W. 
^  MODELS  of  all  the  principal 
ceiebritiM  connected  with  the  present  war ;  also 
me  i«te  Marshal  Prim,  and  upwards  of  300  other 
jwtrait  models  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
times,— Admission,  Is.; 
Oilln  UQ'lcr  ten,  M.  Extra  rooms,  6d.  extra. 
Open  from  teu  a.in.  till  ten  p.m. 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

J-  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Braxch  Office,  No.  Id  Pallmall,  London. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  LECTURES,  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANGHAM  PLA(JE,  each  Sunday  After¬ 
noon,  at  half-past  Three  precisely. 

To- morrow,  April  23.— l*rofe88or  J.  8.  BLACKIE 
(Edinburgh  University)  on  “War;  its  Causes, 
Character,  and  Consequences.’’ 

Members’ Annual  Subscriptions,  £1.  Payment 
at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY;  SIXPENCE;  and 
(reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  Society’s  Lectures  will  recommence  on 
Sunday,  the  5th  of  November. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Ikmuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,6*26  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  In  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £967,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinas  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  hut  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  AofUary  and  Manager 


A  RT-UNION  of  LONDON.— The 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  to 
receive  the  Council’s  Report,  and  to  distribute  the 
amount  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art,  will  be  held  in  the  New  Theatre  Royal  Adelphi, 
on  TUESDAY,  April  26,  at  half-past  eleven  for 
twelve  o’clock,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  W’ebster,  Esq.  The  receipts  for  the  current 
year  will  procure  admission  for  members  and 
friends.  LEWIS  POCOCK,  )  Hon. 

E.  E.  ANTROBUS,  f  Secs. 

No.  444  West  Strand. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5*,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  eent.,  for  three  years  at  5|  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  eent.  per  annum  ;  also 
for  loMer  perlod»,  on  terms  to  be  aecertained  at 
the  Dmoe  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secreta^. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  £.C. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  St^UARE. 
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London  international 

KXIIIBITION  OK  1871. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  CONCERT  will  be 
ffiren  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  at  the  Opening  of 
the  International  Exhibition  on  the  let  May, 
when  New  Pieecii,  coinpoecd  for  the  occaaion  bv 
M.  Gounod  (France),  Chevalier  Pensuti  (Italy), 
Dr  Hiller  (Germany),  and  Mr  A.  Sullivan  (United 
Kin^oin),  will  be  performed.  Each  Couipoeer 
will  conduct  hia  own  piece  of  Muaic. 


OPENING  CEUEMONIAL— 

LONDON  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Purchaaere  of  Seaaon  Ticketa  before  the  2Ith 
April  will  have  the  privilejre  of  a  numbered  re* 
aerved  seat  for  the  International  Concert,  on  the 
1st  May  next,  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  admitting  to 

the  International  Exhibition,  to  the  Dailv 
Musical  Performances  in  the  Royal  Albert  Half, 
to  the  Flower  Shows  and  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kenaint^ton,  from 
1st  May  to  S^Hh  September,  urici*  £'4  3a,  may 
be  had  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  of  the  usual 
agents. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
undersigned  at  the  I’ost-offlce,  Ckariug  Cross. 


By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 

Lieut.-Colonel,  R.E.,  Secretary. 

At  the  LONDON  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1871 
will  be  shown.  In  Permanent  Buildings,  Selected 
Specimens  as  follows : 

1.  Pictures ;  Oil  and  Water  Colour. 

2.  Sculpture. 

3.  Decorative  Furniture,  Plate,  Designs,  Mo¬ 
saics,  Ac. 

4.  Stained  Glass. 

6.  Architecture  and  Models. 

6.  Engravinga 
7.  Litnography. 

8.  l*hotography  as  a  Fine  Art. 

0.  Poirelain. 

10.  Earthenware  of  all  kinds. 

11.  Terra-Cotta  and  Stoneware. 

12.  Maciiinery  used  for  Pottery  of  all  kinds. 

13.  Woollen  Manufactures. 

14.  Carpets. 

15.  Worsted  Manufactures. 

16.  Machinery  in  Motion  used  in  Woollen  and 
Worsts  Manufactures. 

17.  Live  Alpacas,  remarkable  for  their  hair  and 
wool,  and  other  animals.  j 

18.  Scientifle  Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

19.  Horticulture. 

2a  Musical  Art  will  be  represented  daily  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall. 

B.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  by  a  State 
Ceremony  on  1st  3Iay,  and  be  continued  daily 
until  .3010  September. 

C.  Season  Tickets  admitting  to  the  Opening 
Ceremony,  with  a  numbered  reserved  seat  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  Itoyal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  aud  to  all  the  Flower  Shows,  Three 
Guineas. 

By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT,  Lieut.-Col.,  R.E., 
Secretary  to  H.  M.  Commissioners. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION,  1871. 

Seleok'd  Specimens  of  Paintings,  Sculpture, 
I'late.  and  all  kinds  of  Decorative  Art,  Pottery, 
Woollens,  Worsteds,  New  Inventions,  wiih 
machinery  in  motion,  will  be  contributed  by  the 
following  Countries : 


1.  Austria. 

2.  Baden. 

3.  Bavaria. 

4.  Belgium. 

6.  ('lima. 

6.  Denmark. 

7.  Egypt. 

8.  France. 

0.  Greece. 

10.  Hesse. 

11.  India. 

12.  Italy. 

13.  Japsn. 

14.  Netherlands. 

15.  Norway. 

10.  I'ersia. 


17.  Peru. 

18.  Portugal. 

19.  Prussia. 

20.  Rome. 

21.  Russia. 

22.  Saxe- Weimar. 

23.  Saxony. 

24.  Spain. 

25.  Sweden. 

26.  Switzerland. 

27.  Tangiers. 

28.  Tunis. 

29.  Turk(*y. 

30.  United  States. 

31.  Wurtemberg. 


The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  by  a  State  Cere¬ 
mony  and  an  International  Performance  of  Music 
in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  the  1st  May.  Ad¬ 
mission  by  Season  Tickets  only,  £3  .'is.  each. 

Applications  through  tlie  Post  for  Tickets 
should  be  addressed  to  the  UDdersigne<l,  at  the 
(^oes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  Cpper 
Kensington  Gore,  Loudon,  W.,  to  whom  1*.0. 
Orders  must  be  made  finable  at  the  Post-Office, 
Charing  cross,  London,  W.C. 

.  By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  1>.  SCOTT,  Licut.-Col.,  R.E., 

Secretary  to  H.  M.  Commissioners. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  Second  Term  will  begin  on  Friday,  May  .'ith. 

Terms  of  Tuition  and  Board,  £90  per  annum. 

For  Clergymen’s  sons  passing  an  F-utrance 
Ex^ination  £80  iier  annum. 

For  particulars  Inquire  of  the  Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

Chief  Offices :  6»  Ludgatehill,  London. 

F]xtracts  from  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report, 
for  the  Year  ending  3lBt  December,  1870  ; 

The  Resiills  of  the  operations  of  the  year  end¬ 
ing  31st  December,  1870.  show  that  the  Company 
has  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  solidity  and 
strength.  .  #  r 

Tlie  new  Business— the  progression  of  the  In¬ 
come— and  the  increase  of  the  Assurance  F'und, 
an*  all  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  New  Pre¬ 
mium  Income  since  the  last  valuation : 


1867 . 

IHUK . 

.  £54,819  5  .3 

.  87,748  16  11 

iHun . 

.  102..323  1.5  2 

1870 . 

The  Premium  Income  for  the  same  period  is : 

1867 .  £164,007  13  10 

lanw  .  220.978  0  10 

1860 . 

.  241,135  12  6 

1870  . 

F'orelgn  Securities  (€6,000  Turkish 

F'ive  per  Cent.  Stock) . 

Railway  and  otlier  Debentures  ... 

Railway  and  other  Shares . 

House  Property  . 

Purchase  of  Securities  of  “  Inter¬ 
national  ”  Society,  and  Amount 
due  from  Official  Liquidator  ... 
Life  and  other  Aiiterests  and  Re¬ 
versions  . 

Loans  upon  Personal  Security  . 

Mortgage  of  Reversions  . 

Agents'  Balances . 

Outstanding  Premiums . 

Exi>ense  of  Purchase  of  Business  of 

other  Companies . 

Deposits  at  Three  Months’  Notiee... 

Cosh Deposit  .  11,000  0  0 

In  hand,  and  on  cur¬ 
rent  account .  17,874  13  4 


45,2.30  4  7 

1.036  17  6 
2,514  0  0 
2,447  15  3 
58,284  13  7 


6<>,027  15  2 

86.4.VS  1  7 
2.5,tHI7  7  8 
6,400  4  3 
11,.382  17  6 
.'i.TlW  16  3 

M.aOO  14  1 

12,000  0  0 


-  28,874  13  4 
£388,406  4  6 


F^stablished  1840. 

Church  of  England 

A.SSUKANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Clieaiiside,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  F'ree  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  tlirougli  non-payment  of  Preiuiiini. 

Combined  Assurance  and  Investment  Policies 
issued.  Qiiitiiig  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benellu  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  EM31E NS,  Secretary. 

N.B.  — Special  Grants  from  tlie  Proprietor’s 
ProfiU  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  3Iinisters,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 


TMPERIAL  fire  INSURAVn®. 

1  COMPANY.  F:8UblishedSS^^^^^® 
1  Old  B«-<>«l»tr^E.(X,  «dl6andl7P.a,: 

Capital,  •®*’®«>»00a^^ald.np  and  Invested. 

f  \  V  E  R  LAND  ^R^VtT~ 
V.7  The  PENINSULAR  and 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
angers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels^* 
Steamers  for  **7  weir 

From  South- 

ampton.  . 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday 
MALTA  ;  at2p.ni.  ^  - - - 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1  f 

BOMBAY  i  a*y.at2sia. 


The  Assurance  Fund  for  the  same  period  is : 

lHfl7 .  £172.959  14  6 

1868...... .  241,301  12  4 

1869  .  278,667  2  3 

1870  . 349.076  S  2 

These  facts  afTord  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Company  has  supplied  a  want  generally 
felt,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  its  opera - 
Hons  liave  been  conducted  in  a  department  of 
business  previously  un worked. 

Tlie  Clninis  paid  during  the  year  amount  to 
.€94,.300  '28.  5d.,  raising  the  whole  sum  paid  to 
claimants  to  the  large  amount  of  £661,881  98.  7d. 

The  accounts  are  rend  red  in  accoi^ance  writh 
the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act,”  a  measure 
which,  at  the  time,  received  the  Directors’ cordial 
approval,  although  some  of  its  provisions  wrlll,  so 
far  as  this  Company  is  concerned,  involve  more 
than  ordinary  trouble  and  expense. 

With  a  view  to  inform  the  Shareholders  of  the 
new  Inveftmeiits  of  the  year,  the  Directors 
append  a  detailed  list  of  the  Assets  of  every  de- 
Bcnption ;  and  the  Directors  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  no  less  than  £95,000  are  in  Cash, 
or  Immediately  convertible  Investments. 

Mortgages  on  Property  witliin  the 

United  Kingdom .  £12,400  4  0 

Loans  on  the  Company’s  Policies...  7,457  19  9 

Investments : — 

In  British  Government  Securities 

(Consols) . . .  1,870  0  0 

In  Ckilunial  Government  Securi¬ 
ties,  viz. : — 

£5,000  Victoria  Bonds€5, 126  5  11 
£5,000  Cape  of  (iood 

Hope  Bonds  .  5,190  0  0 

£5,000  South  Australian 

Bonds .  5,325  0  0 

£10,000  Queensland 

Bonds  .  9,287  10  0 

£4,700  New  South 

Wales  Bonds .  4,412  10  0 

£5,000  Natal  Bonds  ...  5,095  0  0 
£5,000  New  Zealand 

Bonds  .  5,347  10  0 

£4,000  Mauritius 

Bonds  .  4,26.3,  15  0 

£1,000  Canada  Bonds  1,182  13  8 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

pf:nano 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  April  April 

1,2  p.m.  And  V’  *1  2  am. 


1,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


V*  «  2  am. 
And  every  si. 
temateTuw- 
tliere- 

aftcr. 


(Saturday,  April /’*'}ic“<l«7.  April 
15,  2p.m.  And  ^^«t*-«s  ra. 
every  fourth-  A®**  every 
Saturday  Tucs. 

thereafter.  there* 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  tha 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  lucSa  * 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatcriKiit  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  tlie  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers lo 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-emliarkii^ 
within  six  iiionrlis  of  their  arrival,  and  10  ^ 
cent,  to  those  re-eni barking  within  twelve  months 
F^or  Rates  of  Passiure  Money  and  Frelaht* 
WHICH  HAVE  BE^N  MUCH  UEDUt^D; 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Conipanv’s 
Offices,  122  Ix'adenhall  street,  London:  or  Oriental 
place,  Soutliampton.  ’ 

Re-arrangement  <ji 

PARTNERSHIP. 
NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLia 
THOMAS  BUYER  and  CO. 

Reg  to  inform  the  Public  that  it  is  their  intentloa 
to  Associate  with  them  as  a  PARTNER  Mr 
TII08.  BUYER,  jun,  (son  of  their  Mr  BiVer),aii<l 
tliat  prior  to  such  urraiigement  being  concluded, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  M  the  whole 
of  tiieir  Valuable  Stock,  consisting  of  upwards  of 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS’ 
WORTH  OF 
LINENS  and  CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS  and  FLANNELS. 
FANCY  DRESSES. 
COSTUMES  and  SKIRTS. 

SILKS  and  VELVETS. 

SHAWLS  and  MANTLES. 
PRINTED  .MUSLINS  and  MUSLINS. 

PIQUES  and  PRINTS. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  and  SCARFS. 
HOSIERY  and  GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS  and  PARASOLS. 
LACE,  RIBBONS,  FLOWERS,  and  FURS. 
HABERDASHERY,  Ac., 

Which  will  be  sold,  at  a  Great  Reioction 
in  Price. 

MOURNING  GOODS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

%.B.— All  Goods  3Iarked  in  Plain  Figures. 

44  and  45  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

6  ARTHUR  STRF:ET,  LONDON  BRlPOb* 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBDEM 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quelity,  end  In  the  hlgheet  of 
perfi'ctioii,  may  be  obtained  I® 

Dottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retaiien 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  ’ 

as  other  brands  are  frequently  substltuteo. 

Breweries  —  FMinburgh.  Establish^  1H4* 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road  » 

“CLARETS”  _  I 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX. 

At  38.  .3d.,  48 ,  and  58.  per  gallon,  duty 

Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms, 

Address  in  full—  _  .  «  y 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMP 

Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 
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OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

these  wonderful  candles  sold  everywh 


At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 


C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


PB  J.  coins  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 

the  original  and  only  genuine. 

Adtics  to  Invalids. — If  yoa  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 

lipf  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo< 
^  f.  fhe  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
"nraelf  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
holWge  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria^ 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
D^’sentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CliLORODYNEisthe  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

&C. 

From  Lord  Francis  Coxtnohan,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lltb,  18S8. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne's 
Clilorodjne  from  Mr  Davenport,  nnd  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  haif-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  shove  address. 

*  *  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  M.inilla.  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  1861. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  *  Times,’  13ih  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  U.  l^d..  24.  9<1.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  **  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Buttle. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Bussell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London* 


MT'D'DTT*  nxin,  fcc. 

J  l\  li  n.  I  I  Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 

Faculty. 

EVERYWHERE  IVT®^  TERRY  is  daily  in  attendance 

^  iVl  at3(H  REGENT  8 T R E  K T,  London 
opposite  the  Polytechnic).  The  Loss  of 
Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
ate.,  M  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion, 
can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terrjrs  treat¬ 
ment.  _Mr#  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE- 


CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

Hosiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters* 

32  WIGMORE  STREET,  W* 

Pi.ES8NT  Prices  OF  Loxo-Cloth  Siirnrs:  6  for  40 l  (s  stout  useful  shirt) ;  6  for  50s.  (medium) 

6  for  G3s.  (best  quality.) 

New  Patferns  in  FuENcg.  and  India  Gauze  Soirtinos. 


JANUS  CORD. 

IADIES  who  at  this  sea.son  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

*i  Dresses  will  find 

JANUSCORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY'S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

2i7,  249,  251  Regent  street. 


ULAIR’S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Ti  nee  la  y,!.  pgr  i^x. 

preparation  is  one  of  the 

cheinUtrv”hM  ^^^e^re  of  modem 

flSuwenf?  VPP."  mankind ;  for  during 
"Pvtk  of  R  ^  present  century  to 

fwmance  •  considered  a 

n»e(lidne’igMf\.nv  “"d  s.-ifety  of  this 

unsolicit«‘d 

public  ®''®*'r  rank  of  life, 

Tlu-S  Pim"lj??®®''enes  of  the  present  age. 
‘l»einei)t  duriS  tlfell-'*  restnimt  of  diet  or  con- 
P'^vvent  ttie  d^Rni  ?^®’  ®re  certain  to 

««l»i  bv  an  P«rt. 

tbrough  any  C'hem^t*^”^  'endors  or  obtained 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMUL.SION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  tlie  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet- known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
etficiently  supply  the  iHace  of  the  oil  when  the 
Btoinacli  canuot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
metlical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

14.3  New  Bond  streit,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


vnu  au  ue  nappiiy  remeoieu  Dy  Mrs  Terry’s  treat- 
JERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE- 
P AKATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
post  free,  4a  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 
permanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  superfluous 
hairs,  2l8.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  b^t'mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINMEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS.  .  . 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


ftjre  aebated  waters. 

ELLIS’S  BUTEm  VATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltxer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

C0RY8  BB4VBED.  *’R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


SAUCE.-LEA&  PERRINS. 

the  ‘•WOBOESTESSHIBE.’’ 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  **  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  oiges- 
tiou.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBINS*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR. 

The  best  remedy  for  Asthma  and  Disorders  of 
the  Chest  and  Lungs.  In  Bottles  at  Is.  l|d.  and 
2s  9d.  each.  Sold  oy  all  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— For  the 

cure  of  debility,  liver,  and  stomach  oom- 

Elaints. — This  inappreciable  medicine,  so  well 
nown  in  every  part  of  tlie  world,  and  the  cures 
performed  by  its  use  are  so  wonderful,  that  it 
now  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  reme¬ 
dies,  more  particularly  for  the  cure  of  bilious  and 
liver  complaints,  disorders  of  the  stomach,  dropsy, 
and  a  debilitated  constitution.  In  these  diseases 
the  beneficial  eflects  of  the  l*ills  is  so  permanent, 
that  the  whole  system  is  renovated,  the  organs  of 
digestion  stren^hened,  and  a  free  residration 
promoted.  They  expel  from  the  secretive  organs 
and  the  circulation  the  morbid  matters  which 
produce  inflammation,  pain,  fever,  debility,  and 
pliysical  decay,  and  aiinibiiate  by  their  purify¬ 
ing  properties  the  virulenoe  of  the  moet  painful 
aud  devastating  diseases. 

YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTER8  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 

EL  AZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  cu¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  Inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  snth  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I’ortman  square), 
aud  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  sign^ 

Eltzaheth  Lazmby. 
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RUPTURES— BT  ROYAL  LETTERS 

patent. 

■v-rTfliTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 
VV  TRUSS  i»  allowed  ^  upward*  of  .500 
IfMllflal  Men  to  be  the  most  efiwtire  Invention  In 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  eteel  sprint;,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  eifccts,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body. while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  »IOC-MAlV  PAD  and  PATENT  LF^KR, 
fitting  with  so  mueh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  eircular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fall  to  flt)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  3Ianufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  22a  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and 
31a.  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  6d. 

Postige  Is.  8d  ,  ^ 

Price  m  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  lA  lOd. 

Post-of&co  Orders  Durable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Poet-Offloe,  Plocadllly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  kc.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
aUcaaes  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and  arc  drawn 
on  like  an  or^naiy  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
7a  fld.,  lOs.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  fid. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANTTFACTITRER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

xtothing  impossible.— 

In  aqua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOsNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  uflered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrate  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  (  also  Ss.,  7s.  fd.,  and  ir>t.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  m  postage  stamps  or  post  office  order. — 
An^el  passage,  23  Upper  Thames  street,  i.omlon. 


JOHN  GO  SNELL  and  CO.’S 

fJ  CHKKUY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  ttxAh  i>owder;  gives  the  teeth  n  pcarl- 
llke  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  d*‘cay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
l*rice  la  fid  each. — Angel  passage,  63  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  Above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDKLIER.S. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELlEiLS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street.  W. 

BI R  M I NG  H  .\  .M — M snufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 

SEASON  187  L 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES^  well- 

known  Establishment,  12  Brook  strei't, 
Hanover  squun‘,  is  repleh!  witli  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  (icntlemena  Dress.  The  Marvellous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World- Famed  Ifio. 
TROUSKK8.  (originate<l  by  him);  also  the 
ELASTICS  for  KltllNG,  at  21s.,  maintain  their 
reputation  fur  8Ui>eriority  of  cut,  make,  and 
maU'rial. 

ALFREDWEBBBIILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET.  IIANOVER 
SOU  A  RE, 

where  the  system  oil  Casji  payment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 

Th*  Guinea  M’ATKKPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  .is.  LOCH,  .MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

For  I’rioes  see  ‘  Homing  Post’  and  ‘Court 
Journal.’ 

KSTARLISIIED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


WAVERLEY,  OWL,  PICKWICK, 
AND  PUAETON  PENS. 

789  NEWSPAPERS  RECOMMEND  THEM. 


The  'Standard*  says:— "The  M'AVERLEY 
will  prove  a  treasure.’*^ 

The  ‘  Homing  Post  ’  says : — "  Th(  y  only  who 
write  mueh  can  adequately  appreciate  the  service 
which  .Messrs  Macniveu  and  Cameron  have  con¬ 
ferred  U|)on  the  world  by  tin*  invention  of  tliia 
really  excellent  Pen— the  BROAD  ARROW.’’ 

The  ‘Ironmongers’  Journal’  says:  —  "Tlie 
mere  stamp,  ‘.Macniven  and  Cameron,’  would 
seem  to  guarantee  the  highest  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.*’ 

•‘  The  PUAETON  Pen  is  a  marvel. ’’-Sun. 

(By  Royal  Letters  I’atent,  granted  27th  Feb., 
1870.) 

Sold  everywhere,  Is.  per  Box,  by  Post  Is.  Id. 

„MACNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers,  23  Blair  street,  Edinburgh. 


A  DelightM  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

with  a  Delicate  and”  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SEE  VICE  SOAP  TABLET3. 

4d.  and  fid.  each,  ilanufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LABI  BETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

A  NEW  HAT, 

Lighter,  more  pliable,  and  more  efficiently  Ven¬ 
tilated  than  any  hitherto  known,  is  about 
to  be  introduced  by 

BRIGGS  &  0  0., 

98  GRACECHURCH  STREET.  Corner  of 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 


UirilJlVT  A  >-7  a  a*z».v», 

requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

KIXAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  meRow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  "  Kinaliau's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  Oa  Great  Tltchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W.  _ 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON- 
MONGER,  by  appointment  to  II.  R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post- 
tmid.  It  contains  upwards  of  8-50  Illustrations 
of  Ills  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 
Britannia  Metai  Goods,  i  Baths  and  Toilet  BVare, 


IBsh  ('overs, 

Hot  BVater  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney  Pieces, 
Kltclicn  Ranges, 

Lamps,  Gaseliers, 

Tea  trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles, 

Table  Cutlety, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra. 


,  Iron  and  Brass  Bed- 

.llshes,  8t<*ads, 

Fenders,  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

iney  Pieces,  ings, 
iges.  Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur- 

‘llers,  niture, 

U  rns,  and  Dining  RoomFuroiture, 
Chimney  &  IMer  Glasses 
Tu.uery  Goods, 

andelabra.  Kitchen  Utensils,  &c. 


Clocks  and  Candelabra.  I  Kitchen  Utensils,  &c. 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  2')  large 
Sliow  Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  stret't,  W. ;  1,  l  .v,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  rt  Perry's  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  Tlie  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILI.IA^l  S.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 

_ 

ARMY  CONTRACTS. 

CONTROL  OFFK'E,  GRE  VT  BRITAIN, 

5  New  street,  Spring  g.ardens.  London, 

19th  April,  1871. 

'"PENDERS  will  be  received  by  tbe 
JL  Control  Officers  in  charge  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Districts,  until  Twelve  o'clock  .Noon  on 
the  4th  Blay,  1871,  for  the  supply  of  BREAD 
and  MEAT  for  the  use  of  Her  .Majesty's  Troops, 
from  Ist  June  to  3<)th  November,  ls71. 

NORTH  BRITISH  DI.STRIGT. 

Control  Office,  The  Castle,  Edinburgh. 

1.  Ala-rdeeu  and  Bullu-  0.  Glasgow 

ter.  7.  Greenlaw 

2.  Ayr  8.  Hamilton 

3.  Dumbarton,  Fort  9.  Inverness 

Matilda,  and  10.  Oban 

I’alsley.  11.  Perth,  Dundee,  and 

4.  Edinburgh.  T.eith  Broughby  Castle 

Fort,  and  Piershill  12.  Sterling 

5.  Fort  George 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  1  Oswiild  street,  Stretford  road, 
llulme,  Blancliester. 

1.  Ashton-under- Lyue  14.  Blauchestcr  and  Sal- 


2.  Birmiiiglmm 

3.  Bradford 

4.  Burnley 
7).  Btiry 

G.  Carlisle 

7.  Chester 

8.  (Toveutry 

9.  Fleetwood 


ford 

1.5.  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 

16.  Northampton 

17.  Pauli's- l!oint-on- 

thc- Humber 

18.  Pre.stou 

19.  Seaham 

20.  Sheffield 


10.  Hartlepool  NewBat-  21  Stallingborough 
teries  22.  Sunderland 


11.  Isle  of  Blau  23.  Tynemouth 

12.  Leeils  24.  BVee-dou 

13.  Liverpool,  Liscard,  I  25.  York 

and  I’crch  Rock  ' 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  St  Thomas  street,  Portsmouth. 


1.  Chichester 

2.  Christchurch 

3.  IN'vizes 

4.  Dorchester 

5.  Fareham 

fi.  Hurst  Castle 
7.  Littlehampton 


11.  Sandown  Forts,  in- 

cludiiigBembridgc, 

&c. 

12.  Southampton  and 

BI  arch  wood 

1.3.  BVeymouth  and 
Portland 


a  I’arkhurst  and  East '  14.  Winchester 


Cowes 

9.  Portsmouth,  Gos¬ 
port,  and  Outpv  sis, 
deliverable  at  the 
Control  Store, 
Portsmouth 
10.  Puckpool 


15.  Yarmouth,  Fort 
Victoria,  Cliff  End, 
BV  a  r  d  e  n  p  o  i  n  t, 
Golden  Hill,  Fresh¬ 
water,  Needles 
I’oint  Battery,  and 
llatherwood 


WESTERN  DISTRICT 

^ntrol  Office,  0  George  atreet,  DeVooDort 

1.  Brecon  10.  Penallv 

2.  Bristol  and  Horfleld  11.  Plymouth 

5*  i  .1  a.  port,  and ’outoSS* 

4.  txo^r  .»<!  Top.  u. 

5.  Falmouth,  Penden-  Fort  Stamfnwi*®^ 

a  ‘3*  Tre^SmieYsS^ 

fi.  Milford  Haven  don  Fnru  w 

7.  Brumbies  Island,  Barriks*  ’  ^ 

near  Swansea  '  Heio-htT  m  I:?® 

8.  Newport  (Bfon-  *  coX  Poinf  cSIT 

™OUth  sand  anH 

9.  Pembroke  Dock  14.  TrowbVidge^^^'”^ 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Abbw  Field,  near  8t  John’fi  green 
Colchester. 

1.  Colchester  i  5.  Landmiard 

2.  Great  Yarmouth  I «.  Nonvfch  ^  ^ 

3.  Harwich  7.  Warley 

4.  Ipswich  • 

SOUTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Ordnance  House,  Espl^ds 
Dover.  ’ 

1.  Bl^hington  Battery  8.  Martello  Towers  30- 

2.  Brighton  and  Shore-  and  40  (near  HsS^ 

ham  Redoubt  ingg)  '  ^ 

3.  Canterbury  9.  Newhaven 

4.  Dover  10.  Rye  Battery  and 

Batteries  38.  ^  '  ** 


6.  Eastbourne  Redoubt,  11.  Shomcliffe  Sand 

Ordnance  ywd,  and  gate  Castle,  Folkes- 

,  ®rttery.  and 

7.  Ilythe,  Forts  Mon-  Martello  Towe« 

Crieff,  and  Suther-  ftom  3  to  9 
land,  Dymchurch  12.  Tunbridge 
Redoubt,  with  IS.  Walmer  and  Deal 
Towers  11  and  12.  j  ^*** 

CHATHAM  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  The  Barracks,  Chatham. 

1.  Chatham— FIour(two  |  2.  Gravesend,  inclodiiur 
qualities,  and  Rice  "  New  ltarrack«“ 


qiiahties,  and  Rice  "New  Itarracks^ 

Flour  for  dusting).  Tilbury  Fort,  Coal 

Live  Cattle  and  House  Point,  and 

Sheep,  or  Dead  Shommead 

Bleat,  and  Bleat  for  :  3.  Isle  of  Grain 
Hospitals  I  4.  Maidstone 

5.  Sheemess 
I  6.  Slough  Fort 
no  .ME  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  5  New  street.  Spring  gardens, 
London,  S.W. 

1.  Chelsea  Barracks  (for  1  4.  Hounslow,  inclnding 
all  the  Troops  in  Encampments  on 


all  the  Troops  in  Encampments  on 

London),  Bleat,  the  Heath,  and 

Floor,  and  Rice  Kneller  Hall 

Flour  5.  Sandhurst 

2.  Guildford  6.  BVindsor 

3.  Hampton  Court  j 

WOOLWICH  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  Wool¬ 
wich,  S.E. 

1.  Purfleet  j  .3.  BVoolwich  (Including 

2.  Shoeburyness  |  Deptford) 

ALDERSHOT. 

Control  Office,  South  Camp,  Aldershot 
Bleat,  Flour  (two  qualities),  and  Rice  Flour. 
Alderney. — Control  Office,  Alderney. 
Guernsey. — Control  Office,' Guernsey. 
Jersey. —Control  Office,  Jersey. 

Form  of  Tender,  and  Conditions  of  Contract 
Ac  ,  may  be  obtaiue<l  on  application  at  the  above 
Otlices,  by  letter  uddressf^  to  the  Control  Offi¬ 
cer  of  tile  District,  or  in  person  lietweeu  the  hours 
of  Ten  and  Four  o'clock,  and  no  Tender  will  be 
entertained  unless  made  upon  the  form  so  obtained. 

Tenders  on  the  printed  forms  must  be  prowrly 
filled  up,  dated,  and  signed,  and  no  tender  will  be 
noticetl  unless  delivered  in  time  at  the  District 
( fffice,  under  closed  envelope,  marked  ‘‘  Tender 
for  Bread,  Bleat,  or  Flour,’’  (as  the  case  may  be) 
on  the  outside. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  BVCKK  by  the  Author  of ‘Jessica’s  First 
Prayer,’  &c. 

MAX  KROMEE:  a  Story  of  the 

Siege  of  Strasbourg.  Uniform  with  ‘LlRj® 
Bleg’s  Children,’  ‘Alone  In  Londem. 

Is  6d.  boards.  [Just  published. 

Just  published,  price  fid.,  limp  cloth  ;  cloth 
boards,  9d. 

TILL  the  DOCTOR  COMES,  and  HOW 

to  HELP  III.M.  By  GEORGE  H.  HOPb, 

"  3V18  is  one  ofthe  most  useful 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  treats  or  simw 
every  medical  or  surreal 
arise,  and  gives  good  and  sensible  advlM,  w 
flattering  tbe  reader  with  the  hope  of  “"R  ^ 
altogether  with  professional  assistance.^ 
heartily  commend  it.’’ — Echo.  .  tn  the 

"  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  home 
kingdom,  rich  or  poor.’’— London  Blirror. 

THOUGHTS  in  the  E\T:NIN0 

LIFE:  a  Sketch  of  the  ^ev. 

D.D.,  and  PassMcs  from  the  Di^  „  jl 

garetta  Grey.  Edited  *1*.  fid-t 

BIRUELL.  Royal  16mo,  ^ ^rtralt.  ^ 

cloth  boarda  t 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

noster  row;  164  Piccadilly;  road. 

Islington  green.  Brighton ;  31  BVestern  iv 

And  all  Booksellers. 
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JIK  THEODORE  MARTIN’S  HORACE. 

In  post  8vo,  price  98.,  cloth, 

The  odes,  EPODES,  and  SATIRES 
OF  HORACE. 

translated  into  ENGLISH  VERSE, 

together  with  a  life  of  HORACE. 

BY 

THEODORE  MARTIN. 

Auio  PVHHnn  (hein*  the  Third  of  the  Odes  and 
eSS)  rTS«  ”on  of  th.  Satire,  haa  been  for 
Sefirst  time  added. 

Al80,  In  fcap.  8vo,  price  28.  6d. ,  cloth, 

HORACE:  His  LIFE  and  WORKS. 

BY 

THEODORE  MARTIN, 

Forming  the  Sixth  Volume  of 

ancient  classics  for 

ENGLISH  READERS. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘ROBIN  GRAY.’ 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols., 

for  lack  of  gold. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

BLACKIE  and  SON,  44  Paternoster  row. 


E 


Post  octavo,  fine  paper,  price  78.  6d., 

,  LIJAH  in  the  DESERT;  a 

Li  Descriptive  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Orator’s  Guide,’  and  other  M  orks. 

“The poem  ‘Elijah  in  the  Desert  ’  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  talent  and  principles  of  the 
writer,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  approved.”— The 
Very  Rev.  Thos.  Dale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

London:  LONGMANS,  and  CO.,  Paternoster 
row.  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

IJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 

TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Diyidends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

April  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free. 

Cont^ns  Safe  Investments  In  English  and  Foreign 
tuilwaya.  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works.  Mines, 
^reign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

bu^”jfc  *  Westminster,  Loth- 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 

f  ^sappointed  in  obtain- 

RATurarJ^nvuii'i®®®^  GaLvaNIG  APPA- 
HarTy  T  directly  with 

Irtcitn  fr^  whnml!’ '  Elec- 

ELECTU^[?T^rY  ,  obtained  CURATIVE 

gREIDENBACH'S  NEW  SCENTS 

28.  fid.  * 

'hohlan?,!’* 

ombud  street  and  15?b  Kcw  Bond  street. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  AI.L  THE  UBKARIES. 


The  PEERLESS  WIFE:  A  Novel. 

By  tlie  Author  of  *  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun¬ 
beam.’  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  OUTBREAK  of  the  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Narrated  by  a 
Peasantof  I.K)rraiBe.  By  MM.  EKCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN.  Translated  by  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey. 
3  vols.,  crown  8va 

JUST  A  WOMAN.  By  Mrs 

EILOART,  Author  of  ‘F'rom  Thistles— 
Grapes?’  ‘Meg,’  ‘Tlie  Curate’s  Discipline,’ 
&c.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

HER  LORD  and  MASTER.  By 

FLORENCE  MARRY  AT,  Author  of 
‘  Love’s  Conflict,’  &c.  3  vols. 

KINO,  “BY  THE  GRACE  of 

GOD.”  A  Story  of  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
By  JULIUS  KODENBERG.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo. 

“  Every  pag:e  bears  the  impress  of  a  cultivated 
mind.  ...  It  is,  moreover,  excellent  as  a 
story.  The  historical  and  domestic  elements  of 
interest  are  ablv  combined,  and  the  characters 
are  well  drawn.’ —Saturday  Review. 

The  LIFE  GUARDSMAN.  By 

HUGH  M.  WALMSLEY,  Author  of  ‘The 
Chasseur  d’Afrique,’  &c.  3  vols.,  crown  8yo. 

”  A  story  full  of,  soldierly  spirit.  Its  pages  are 
full  of  life  and  ‘go.’  The  narrative  moves  gaily, 
gallops  aloD^,  as  it  were,  with  loose  rein.  Fights 
by  land  and  sea,  duels  to  the  death,  surprising 
escanes,  and  overwhehuing  catastrophes,  are  the 
real  business  of  the  book,  and  are  well  told.” 

Also,  immediately. 

The  LANDLORD  of  ‘*THE  SUN.” 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT,  Author  of 
‘  Martha,’  ‘  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,*  &c.  3  vols., 
crown  8vo. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


MR  SMILES’  RECENT  WORK. 


Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Post  8vo,  fis., 

HUGUENOTS;  their  Settle- 

1-  ments.  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England 
and  Ireland.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES. 

”  This  work  embraces  a  subject  which  has  never 
been  adequately  treated,  at  least  in  Euglish 
literature— the  history  of  the  French  and  Flemish 
Protestant  refugees  to  this  country,  and  their 
descendants.  Mr  Smiles’s  account  is  admirably 
calculated  to  Impart  not  only  new  knowledge,  but 
really  new  ideas,  to  most  of  us.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

”  Mr  Smiles  has  told  a  stoiy  of  absorbing  inte¬ 
rest  in  a  most  charming  ancl  attractive  manner, 
and  has  written  at  once  the  history  of  a  remark¬ 
able  religious  movement,  and  a  very  important 
cluipter  ill  the  auuals  of  British  manufacturing 
skill.” — Daily  News. 

‘‘  Mr  Smiles  has  entered  upon  an  historical 
inquiry  of  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  its  claims  to  novelty  or  interest 
be  higber.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SELF  HELP.  With  Illustrations  of 

Character  and  Conduct,  fis. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY  :  Iron¬ 

workers  and  Tool-makers,  fis. 

LIVES  of  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY 

ENGINEERS,  fis. 

LIVES  of  GEORGE  and  ROBERT 

STEPHENSON,  fis. 

LIFE  of  TELFORD,  with  a  History  of 

Roads  and  Travelling  in  England,  fis. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


PHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

L  260,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents : 

I.  First  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

II.  Evidence  from  Hand-Writing — Junius. 

III.  Third  French  Republic,  and  Second 

German  Emiiire. 

IV.  New  Sources  of  English  History. 

V.  Civil  List  Pensions. 

VI.  The  Church  and  Nonconformity. 

VII.  Usages  of  War. 

VIII.  Chronology  of  the  Gospels.  , 

IX.  Satires  of  Horace  , 

X.  Christianity  in  Japan. 

XI.  Government  Army  BilL 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


13  Great  Marlborough  street. 

HUEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS- 

SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions,  158. 

VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEP  WORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUKEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

‘‘Mr  Dixon’s  lively  and  accurate  work.”— 
Times. 

‘‘This  book  is  thorougtilv  Interesting,  well- 
written,  and  instructive.”— Examiner. 

“A  truthful  and ‘brilliant  account  of  that 
most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity, 

‘  Her  M^esty’s  Tower.’  the  annals  of  which,  an 
related  in  these  volumes,  art  by  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest  Our 
ancient  stronghold  could  have  had  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  Dixon.”— Post 

IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  SirTHOMAS  WY8E,  K.C.B.* 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8VO,  158.  • 

‘‘No  book  that  we  know  gives  so  just  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  enticing  a  view  of  Greece  as 
she  is  and  as  she  might  oe,  as  ‘Impressions  of 
Greece.’  The  introduction  by  Miss  Wyse  is  an 
admirable  paper.  The  chapters  due  to  Dean 
Stanley  are  delightfuL” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DIARY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘  Daily  News,*  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  8vo,  158. 

”  The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident 
that  now  appear  for  the  first  time  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  that  have  had  a  first  success  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary,  and  we  should 
find  It  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare.” — Times. 

‘‘  The  •  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  ’  will  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  a  momen¬ 
tous  episode  in  history.”— Spectator. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAR 

BETWEEN  FRANCE  and  GERMANY; 
By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  Special  Military 
Correspondent  of  the  ‘Daily  News  ’  2  vols.,. 
8vo.  [Just  ready. 

The  LADYE  SHAKERLEY;  being: 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON.  1  voL,  fis. 

”  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds 
one  of  the  well-known  series  of  stories  by  the 
nutlior  of  ‘  Mary  Powell.’  The  characters  bear 
the  same  impress  of  truthfulness,  and  the  reader 
is  made  to  reel  equally  at  home  among  scenea 
sketched  with  a  ready  nand.  The  author  writes 
gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing  before 
others  the  pictures  her  own  imagination  has 
called  up.” — Poll  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS, 

RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  very  interesting  novel.  The  episodes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Underwood’s  electioneering  experiences, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Ncefit  courtship  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  strong  points  of  the  book.  Probably 
no  man  alive,  now  that  Charles  Dickens  has  de¬ 
parted,  can  write  on  such  subjects  so  humorously 
and  so  truthfully  as  Mr  Trollope  Sir  Thomas 
Underwood  and  nis  clerk,  Stemm,  Mr  Ncefit  and 
his  daughter  Polly,  together  with  her  lover, 
Ontario  Moggs,  are  creations  of  which  any  Writer 
of  fiction  might  be  proud.” — The  Times,  April  17. 

‘‘One  of  the  best  stories  Mr  Trollope  has 
written.  ” — Spectator. 

The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  JL  P.  3  vote. 

[Just  ready. 

HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  Mrs 

J.  K.  SPENDER.  3  vote. 

‘‘  This  novel  is  full  of  power  and  as  full  of  inte- 

“A  novel  which  vrill  be  read  with  unmixed 
pleasure  and  interest.  Foremost  among  the  posi¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  book  Is  its  finished  literary 
style.”— Examiner. 

MAROUIS  and  MERCHANT.  By 

MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vote. 

We  will  not  compare  Sir  Collins  as  a  novelist 
with  Mr  Disraeli ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  qualities 
which  have  made  Mr  Dteraeli’s  fictions  bo  widely 
popular  are  to  be  found,  in  no  small  degree,  in 
the  pages  of  the  author  of  ‘  Marquis  and  Mer-  - 
chant.’  ’’—Times,  April  14. 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE.  By  Sidney 

L.  BLANCHARD.  3  vote. 

‘‘A  well-written  readable  novel,  bright, 
healthy,  and  natural.”— Standard. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXII. 

Al'KIL,  1871.  Sto,  price  6«. 

COHTEIfTM. 

I.  Lord  Broaghtoti**  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life. 

II.  Appllcatloniof  l*hotogr»phy. 

III.  The  Doctrine  of  the Chorizontes. 

IT.  Arnold  on  I’nritonlsm  and  National  Chnrches. 

V.  Hoaaetti’s  Edition  of  Shelley 

VI.  The  German  Empire. 

VII.  Memoirs  of  Madame  Du  Pleesis-Momay. 

•  .  VI If.  Trench’s* leme ’—Irish  Federalism. 

IX.  Theodore  Martin’s  Horace. 

X.  Studies  of  the  late  War. 

PROGRAMME  of  tho  LAND  TENURE  REFORM 

AS.SCM.'IATION  t  with  an  Explanatory  Statement  by  JOHN 
STUART  MILL.  8to,  price  Sixpence. 

Tlie  BEGINNING:  its  WHEN  and  its  HOW.  By 

MUNGO  PONTON,  P.R.8.K.  With  very  numerous  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  16  Steel  Plates.  Post  wo,  price  18sl 

IlIUBTRATIoNS  ; 

Sponge  Spicules*  07  Figures)  1  Euplectella  Speciosa  (half  natural 

ForaniiDUera  (60  Figures)  I  size) 

Polycystina,  Ac.  (12.5  Figures)  I  Pollen  (46  Figures) 

Snlkei  of  I’olvcvstina  (3  Figures)  Aphis  Aceris 


Sponge  Spicules  (47  Figures) 
Foraniinlfera  (60  Figures) 
Polycystina,  kc.  (12.5  Figures) 
Spikes  of  Polycystina  (3  Figures) 
Dlatomaecse  (117  Figures) 
Diatoms  (6  Figures) 


Aphis  Aceris 
Tnehiua  Spiralis 


1  *  ! 


FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE  (  a  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.B.8.  8vo,  price  14s. 

SELECT  ^METHODS  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

chiefly  Inorganic.*'  By  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.R.S.  With  22 
Wooucuts.  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 

G  ANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  onPHYSICS, 

Experimental  and  Applied.  Translated  and  Edited  by  E.  ATKIN* 
SON,  Pli.D.,  F.C.8.  New  Edition,  with  620  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo, 
price  16s. 

The  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE.  By  LESLIE 

STEPHEN,  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  Four  Woodcut 
Illustrations  by  E.  Whymper.  Post  8ro,  price  lOs.  6d. 

The  SUN :  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  .‘System.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.R.A.S.  With  10  plates 
(7  colouTM)  and  107  woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  price  14s. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNE. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and 
1  f.  8vo,  price  30s. 

The  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  GEORGE  WHITE- 

FIELD,  M.A.  By  JAMES  PATERSON  GLEDSTONK.  8vo, 
price  14s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  FIFTY  YEARS.  By  MARK 

BOY’D.  I’ost  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

CONTARINI  FLEMING  and  the  RISE  of  ISKAN- 

DKR.  By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  51.  P.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  The  Two  Works  complete  in  a  single 
Volume,  price  6s. 

AMY  HERBERT;  GERTRUDE;  The  EARL’S 

DAlKillTER;  The  EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE:  CLEVE  HALL; 
IVORS;  KATHARINE  ASHTON;  5IARGAUET  PERCIVAL; 
I.  AN  ETON  PARSONAGE -.andUKSUL  A.  ByMissSKWELL.  Com* 
plete  iu  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  hound  iu  leather  aud  contained  in 
a  Box,  price  428. 

HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  tho  ISRAELITES, 

according  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  DE 
RoTILSCHILD  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Second  Edition.  2 
vols.,  post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  tho 

CHUIM'II  of  ENGLAND,  in  an  EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY- 
NINE  ARTICLES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  BOULTBEE,  M.A.  Fenp. 

(On  Saturday  next. 

The  STUDENT’S  COMPENDIUM  of  the  BOOK  of 

C05IM0N  PRAYER.  For  the  Use  of  Theological  Students  and  the 
Upper  Forms  iu  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  NASH.  Fcap.  8vo, 


PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  for  Students  in  tho 

UiiiversiUes  and  for  Engineering  Studenta  By  R.  WILLIS,  5I..\., 
F.  R.  S.,  J Hcksonian  Professor  in  the  U nlversity  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  with  374  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  18s. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  a  Description  of  the  Habi¬ 
tations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands  ’  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.8.  YVith  numerous  Woodcut  Illus- 
trutiouB.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  Od. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER;  a  Popular  Digest  of  tho 

Laws  of  England,  civil.  Criminal,  and  ( 'oust itutional,  for  Practical 
Use  and  General  Information.  Twenty-third  Edition,  brought  up  to 
the  Present  Date.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7a  6d. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


ANNOTATED  BOOK  OF  BALLADS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

On  Thursday  next,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  Half-a-Crown, 

IT^NGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  HISTORICAL  BALLADE 

Ili  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  for  the  use  at 
By  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfor^^ 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  30$., 

»pHE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNE 


i  **  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  | 
read  these  volumes  without  having  | 
his  sense  of  truth  strengthened,  with-  { 
out  acquiring  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  evidence,  and  a  wider  i 
view  of  that  great  history  of  the  I 
human  mind  in  which  the  history  of 
Rome  is  hut  a  single  page.-  We  can 
point  to  few  historical  works  which 
are  more  delightful,  certainly  to  none 
more  wholesome,  mure  accurate,  or  , 
more  true.”— Saturday  Review. 


“  This  is  a  work  of  great  vain* 
Importance,  being  SSli  on  th? 
results  of  all  the  best  research  nin^ 
the  d.7.  <rf  NIebuh.  udASSi  SS 
written  In  a  philosophic  and  tiSj 
historical  spirit,  the  comments  on  the 

origin  of  the  Agrarian  Tumilts  aJd 
the  result  of  the  I>milc  War-beiSg 

in*tructlve.”-Fort- 

Dightly  Review.  ” 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 

CABINET  EDITION  OF  PR0FFJ3S0R  MAX  MULLER’S 
LECTURES  ON  LANGUAGE. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  16t.. 

On  Thursday,  May  11, 

r  ECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE  By  F 

J.  J  MAX  MULLER, '.M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philoloi^ 
Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 

the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXII., 

A.  was  published  on  TUESDAY  LAST. 

COHTENTS : 

T.  Lord  Broughton’s  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life. 

II.  Applications  of  Photography.  -> 

III.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Chorizontes. 

IV.  Arnold  on  Puritanism  and  National  Churches. 

V.  Rossetti's  Edition  of  Shelley. 

VI.  The  German  Empire. 

VIT.  5femoir8of  Madame  du  ITessis-Momay. 

VIII.  Trfench’s  ‘  leme’ — Irish  Federalism. 

IX.  Theodore  Martin’s  Horace.* 

X.  Studies  of  the  late  YVar. 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  BLACK. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


''I'HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 
X  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasionsl 
.addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  The  main  objects  of  Thb 
Kx.v.minkr  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  be 
and  his  brother  John  Hu.st  commenced  in  1803,  **were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tsstM 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  tbree-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  E.xamineb,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im* 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the- 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  tho  inereMsd 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  tho  pages  of  The  Examine®. 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  » 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  but  in  0 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  vans- 

tion.  -  _  J 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  7 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  »um^ 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  • 
No.  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  os. 
a  quarter. 


M  LIUI.  Pulteney  ttrwt,  in  the  l-nrirt  ot  St  JwnM. 

April  22^iS?  Middlesex,  and  FubUshed  by  George  Lapuam,  »  Wellington  street,  Strand,  In  the  aforesaid  County. -8 AtuaDa  , 
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